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Art.I. Narrative ofa Journeyin the Interior of China, and of a 
Voyage to and from that Country, in the Years 1816 and 1817 ; 
containing an Account of the most interesting Transactions of 
Lord Amherst’s Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and Observ- 
ations on the Countries which it visited. By Clarke Abel, F.L.S. 
and Member of the Geological Society, Chief Medical Officer 
and Naturalist of the Embassy. gto. pp.420. With many 
Plates. 31.38. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1818. 


[a extraordinary celerity, with which Mr. Ellis dispatched 

his quarto volume respecting the late embassy to China, 
set all ee of speed at defiance.* That gentleman 
was the Eclipse of travel-writers; and the facility afforded to 
him, by publishing his work in the form of a journal, must 
have rendered hopeless the attempt to keep pace with him by 
any person who re-arranged his ideas previously to the ex- 
pression of them on paper. In ordinary cases, therefore, 
Mr. Abel’s volume would probably not have appeared so 
dilatory as it now undoubtedly does: but we fear that, al- 
though it is the better written book of the two, it will be 
the least read; the majority of the public having been already 
informed generally with regard to some of its most material 
contents. We fecl, nevertheless, that it is far too respect- 
able a work to be passed by us with slight attention; and, as 
the outline of the proceedings of the embassy has been already 
traced in our pages, we will take notice of such parts of 
the present narrative as may even still lay a fair claim to 
novelty, without either pursuing the route or detailing the 
incidents of the expedition. 

Mr. Abel’s original appointment was simply that of first 
medical officer in the embassy: but to this, through the recom- 
mendation of Sir Joseph Banks, was afterward added that of 
naturalist. An apparatus for scientific research, and skilful 
coadjutors, were then afforded; and on such untrodden 
ground as China he promised himself a rich harvest of bo- 








* See Review for February 1818, Vol. Ixxxv. 
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tanical acquisitions. Such expectations were not, indeed, 
founded on weak presumptions, for the gardener sent from 
Kew, whose particular province it was to collect and preserve 
seeds, placed three hundred packages, many consisting of 
plants of undescribed genera, and by far the greater number 
of unknown species, in Mr. Abel’s hands on leaving China. 
This valuable collection, however, lies some fathoms deep in 
the Straits of Gaspar; where nearly every thing that might 
have advanced the cause of general science, which was col- 
lected in this luckless expedition, is also imbedded in the 
pitiless ocean. 

It seems probable that it was the primary intention of the 
author to avail himself of the materials obtained by his in- 
dustry as a naturalist, more than of those which were com- 
mon to all his fellow-travellers, in writing the present 
volume; and, had such been the event, the relation of the 
late embassy, in the combined accounts of Mr. Abel and 
Mr. Ellis, would have been very complete: neither would 
have been deficient, and neither would have been superflu- 
ous. We have already stated the causes which precluded 
such an accomplishment: yet still we perceive a much 
nearer approach to it in this volume, than such unfortunate 
circumstances would lead the reader to expect. Various 

eological and botanical notices of China are preserved; 
Mr. Abel having presented Sir George Staunton with several 
plants from that country, and Captain Hall with specimens 
of rock, previously to the less of the Alceste; and from these 
sources, sparing but still acceptable, some scientific relics are 
offered to us. A collection of Zoophytes and plants from the 
Lew-Chew islands shared the fate of the Chinese collection ; 
as did also an extensive geological and botanical assortment, 
obtained from the coast of Tartary by Licutenant Maughn 
of the East India Company’s service, and Mr. Livingston, 


- surgeon to the factory at Canton. Even thus the catalogue 


of losses is not complete; and the author, in allusion to the 
catastrophe, feelingly quotes, 


6 2h2 omnis 








Effusus labor ;” 


though with a hope that, as far as his readers are concerned, 
they may not consider the application of it as just in its 
fullest extent. The volume also contains some geological 
ne 5 

views of the Cape of Good Hope, taken on the spot by 
Mr. Raper; and a few botanical drawings presented by other 
friends. An appendix of meteorological tables, in which the 
author acknowleges that many imperfections exist, com- 
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pletes the scientific portions of the work. The map, which 
is reduced from the great map of the Jesuits, preserves the 
route of the embassy much more distinctly than that which 
was given to us by Mr. Ellis. 

These prefatory remarks include, we believe, all requisite 
information relative to the nature of the book: we will now, 
therefore, pursue the purpose before announced ; reserving 
the geological and botanical notices, wherever dispersed, for 
the final and possibly most important part of this article, in a 
subsequent Number. 

It will be recollected by the readers of Mr. Ellis, or of 
our analysis of his work, that the Alceste touched at Rio 
Janeiro in its outward passage. Mr. Abel was much struck 
there with the enormous proportion which the black popula- 
tion bore to its masters; and he gives a natural but painful 


‘solution of the cause of this present exuberance, derived from 


the consent of the Portuguese government to abolish their 
traffic in slaves in five years. It appears that, however be- 
neficial this treaty may be to the poor Africans prospectively, 
it acts at present as a powerful stimulus to the prosecution of 
this inhuman trade; the object being now to obtain an ex- 
cess, for the supply of future wants when the commerce 
shall become unlawful. Yet some benefit has accrued to those 
of the existing slaves whose masters look a little farther into 
futurity, from the effects of British interference; means 
having been taken by many to propagate the race, by check- 
ing promiscuous intercourse, and establishing them as hus- 
bands and wives on their estates, with some degree of the com- 
forts of civilized life about them. We remark a glow of feeling 
in the author when speaking on these subjects which does 
him infinite credit, and preserves him from sinking into the 
extreme of insipid sentimentalism. A warmth of description 
will also be found in his brief sketch of the little that he 
saw in South America, which is greatly weakened as we pro- 


ceed in the voyage. Let his adieu to St. Sebastian’s be an 
Instance: 


‘ On taking leave of Rio de Janeiro, I feel desirous of leaving 
on the minds of my readers some general notion of the character- 
istic features of the city of St. Sebastian, and of the country in 
its neighbourhood ; but I fear any description in my power to give 
would be inadequate to this object. The strongest efforts of the 
imagination cannot picture any thing so heavenly as the country, 
or so disgusting as the town. The first contains many of the 
noblest works of nature in their greatest freshness and beauty, on 
a magnificent scale; the latter exhibits all the disgusting objects 
which pride, slavery, laziness, and filth can possibly engender. 
When I state that the face of high mountains is often covered 
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with a sheet of blossom, a faint apprehension may perhaps be 
formed of the beauties of the country; but when I aver that on 
entering some parts of the town, I almost lamented that I had an 
organ of smell, I give no idea of the stench which exhales from 
the accumulated ordure of its streets.’ 


The character of the natives of Java is extremely pleasing, 
and in some degree approaches to the delightful simplicity of 
the Lew-Chew people. While Mr. Abel was amusing himself 
with botanical researches on the volcanic mountain of Gunong- 
Karang, where he made some interesting collections, the 
attentive kindness of the natives was very remarkable ; as 
they assisted him in his pursuits, helped him over all the local 
difficulties, and emulated each other in performing every 
kind and friendly office. He observes : 


‘I should ‘exhaust the patience of my reader were I to 
mention but a small proportion of the numerous proofs I person- 
ally experienced of the innate principles of benevolence that enter 
into the moral character of the Javanese. Not only in the excur- 
sion of which I am now ‘giving the narrative, but during the 


whole period of my first and second visit in Java, they repeatedly 


occurred to me. That their intellectual is equal to their moral 


excellence, may be inferred from the specimens of their poetry 


which have lately been given to the world. Yet these are the 


people who have been pursued as beasts of prey, and of whom 


upwards of four hundred have been barbarously and uselessly 
slaughtered since the island of Java has been given up by the 
English. Thank God, I did not hear that any of my countrymen 
had ever oppressed them, but often heard, and often saw that the 
Javanese looked upon the English rather as benefactors than as 
masters, and it was notorious that the name of Raffles was almost 
idolized by them.’ 


On the disembarkation of the embassy at the mouth of the 
Pei-ho river, a point of the empire which seems to be as defi- 
cient in all natural beauties as it is inferior to all other parts 
in the general appearance of its inhabitants and their dwell- 
ings, Mr. Abel was much struck with the very extraordinary 
difference in the complexion of the natives: men of the same 
district varying as much in their hue, as if they had 
been born in totally different climates. De Guignes, in his 
7 eyage @ Pekin, was also struck with this apparent anomaly ; 
and he described the colour as depending on the rank and 
profession of the individual, and the consequent necessity of 
more or less exposure to the heat of the sun. His solution is 
verified by Mr. Abel, who had repeated opportunities of 
seeing this effect illustrated, and to an extent that cannot but 
be matter of surprize to those who never witnessed it. He 
tells us that several persons, who were of a dark copper 
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colour upwards, (that is, in those parts of their body which 
they left constantly exposed,) stripped themselves entirely for 
the purpose of going into the water and obtaining a nearer 
view of the embassy; and ‘ when thus exposed, they ap- 
peared, in the distance, to have on a pair of light-coloured 
pantaloons.’ Other variations were remarked in personal ap- 
pearance, which it seems scarcely possible to attribute to the 
same cause; and which, in a people so little intermixed with 
other nations as the Chinese, are sufficiently extraordinary. 
* The eyes of those whose complexion was dark, had less of 
the depressed curve in their internal angles, so remarkable in 
the Chinese in general, than those who were of a lighter tint. 
Indeed in some instances, especially in some of che Ketieaiin, 
this peculiarity entirely disappeared.’ We do not recollect 
to have met with this observation in any other traveller. 

During the progress of the embassy to Pekin, and in. its 
return to Canton, Mr. Abel omits all notice of the discussions 
relative to the degrading ceremony of the ko-tou ; simply tell- 
ing us, as occasion requires, that such questions did arise; 
and briefly announcing the result of them, without any in- 
quiry into the merits of the case.. This is well judged; both 
because the repetition of the subject after Mr. Ellis’s con-. 
stant recurrence to it would have been exceedingly tiresome, 
and because, Mr. A. not being himself a member of the com- 
mission of the embassy, but appointed for purposes altogether 
distinct from its object, delicacy forbade any interference from 
him, either personal or written, in the question, unless invited 
to offer it by the ambassador. During some portion of the 
time, he was in a bad state of health, and unable to keep a 
journal: but his narrative is not interrupted in consequence ; 
such deficiencies having been supplied from the memorandums. 
of Mr. Morrison and other fellow-travellers. 

The Chinese physiognomy has been the constant source of 
ridicule among Europeans: but it does not appear that the 
features in our quarter of the globe are held in much higher. 
estimation among the Chinese; the appellation of “ horse- 
faced men” being generally applied to us, as descriptive of 
our appearance in consequence of the comparatively long 
faces and large noses which we possess. ‘lhe hand of an 
European is also considerably longer than that of a Chinese; 
which may possibly shew by analogy that the smallness of the’ 
feet among this people is not altogether produced by unna- 
tural compression. 

In the sudden and forced expedition by land from Tung- 
Chow to Yuen-Ming-Yuen, where the fate of the embass 


was decided in the extraordinary manner related by - Mr. 
I 3 Ellis, 
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Ellis, Mr. Abel was accommodated with the use of a saddle- 
horse, if his description of the animal and its equipments 
will allow it to be considered in the light of an accommodation : 


‘ The horses were miserable looking animals, both in themselves 
and in their caparisons. That on which I rode was about thirteen 
hands and a half high, of a bay colour, having all his bony points 
extremely prominent. Accustomed to follow en train, and of an 
obstinate temper, he would seldom pass any of his kind; and 
always chose his own pace, which was something between a trot 
and an amble. His equipment perfectly harmonised with his per- 
sonal properties. Two pieces of board forming the saddle, met 
at so acute an angle, that his bare spine would have afforded a 
more pleasant support. Behind and before it had two high pro- 
jections, on the former of which I occasionally sat, to relieve my- 
self from the effects of its central portion. A piece of scarlet 
cloth was indeed thrown over; but as this was continually slipping, 
it rather increased than remedied the inconvenience arising from 
the bare boards. A piece of old cord formed the girt, and per- 
mitted the saddle to turn, when I endeavoured to mount. The 
stirrups were suspended by strings, so short, that they scarcely 
hung beneath the animal’s body, occasioning some danger of col- 
lision between my knees and nose. The bridle was of no better 
materials, and had a bit which the animal totally disregarded. A 
piece of cord attached to the reins served asa whip. Such an 
outfit would not have excited dissatisfaction, had it been similar 
to that of equestrians of respectability in the country; but I did 
not witness an instance of the poorest Chinese being more mise- 
rably mounted. Remonstrance was in vain ; the mandarins insisted 
that no better means of conveyance were to be obtained, and many 


of the gentlemen preferred any other mode of travelling to that 
of the carts.’ 


At last, the inconveniences were such that the author was 
compelled to dismount, and pursue his way until after dark on 
foot; when, having suffered severely from two or three falls 
in the holes of the road, which was formed of blocks of gra- 
nite, he took refuge in the cart of a friend. ‘These carts, as 
we described them in our review of Mr. Ellis, were so con- 
structed as to render a dislocation of the joints of the occu- 
piers no unlikely event; and so severely was their motion felt 
by the sick, that Mr. Abel was obliged to administer to them 
doses of opium which could be justified only by the circum- 
stances of time and place, in order to enable them to endure 
the constant and repeated shocks inflicted on them by their 
vehicle. | 

We apprehend that the character of the Chinese for false- 
hood, prevarication, and every description of paltry artifice, 
has been sufficiently established by the concurrent testimony of 
too many travellers, to render the person who now advances 
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such an opinion subject to the charges of prejudice and exag- 
geration. . Some writers have wished to confine this descrip- 
tion to those who live on the coast; and who, by their com- 
mercial intercourse with nations little versed in the value of 
their commodities, have been led into practices of deception 
in all matters of buying and selling, at which their country- 
men in the interior would blush: One French author, cited 
by Mr. Abel, observes that ‘* it might be concluded from.the 
relations of travellers, who have only visited the sea-ports of 
China, that in this country, as in Lacedezemon, theft was per- 
mitted, if only successfully practised :” — but, says Mr. A., ¢ if 
giving false weight, charging centuple prices, and substituting 
bad articles for good, form a species of theft, it is not con- 
fined to the sea-coast, but practised over the whole empire, 
and is not only tolerated but applauded, especially where 
foreigners are the victims.’ Fearful, however, of the charge 
of prejudice, Mr, Abel strengthens his assertion with the 
recorded sentiments of Le Comte and Du Halde, among a 
host of other writers. The latter author professes to think 
that the former, although correct in the main, paints a little 
too strongly; and yet, in the instances of artifice which he 
himself relates, he seems to prove that exaggeration is almost 
impossible. The following statement is from the present 
traveller himself: 


‘A kind of balance is used by the Chinese in weighing that 
enables them readily to deceive the unsuspicious; and gave us 
many opportunities of witnessing their frauds. It is formed ofa long 
rod or beam, of wood or ivory, with a scale at one end and a move- 
able weight at the other. The rod is intended to be suspended in 
equilibrium by a piece of string passing through it. The Chinese, 
by having two strings at some distance from each other, can alter 
at pleasure the length of the lever, proportionably increasing or 
diminishing the weight. Of this construction they never failed to 
take advantage, at our expense, whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. I ought, however, to observe, that the soldiers who accom- 
panied us in our excursions, would have obliged them to act thus, 
if they had not been prompted by their own disposition. These 
harpies followed us in all our rambles, and, entering the shops, 
desired the tradesmen to overcharge us; and when a bargain was 
completed, received the whole of the extra profit.’ 


The same sort of conduct in the soldiery is mentioned by 
Dr. Clarke, when speaking of the Janissaries at Constantinople. 
In China, the custom (to which we shall farther allude) of 
exhibiting an advertisement over a shop, declaratory of the 
honesty of the trader within, affords no slight grounds of 
suspicion of his character. 

[ 4 On 
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On the subject of mendicity in China, Mr. Abel differs 
widely from the accounts of those who were present with Lord 
Macartney; in which Mr. Barrow observes that he did not 
perceive a beggar from one extremity of China to the other, 
except in the streets of Canton. It is very extraordinary to 
remark how the statements of our modern travellers in France 
vary on this same head. If we believe such writers as Mr. 
Birkbeck, no mendicity is to be found there; if we credit 
others, the stranger is beset with endless importunity. This 
wide difference, however, may perhaps be partially reconciled, 
when we recollect that. France displays few if any itinerant 
beggars; while the parochial poor of each village surround 
the stranger, if he remains there a sufficient time for the in- 
habitants of that description to be aware of his presence ; — 
and the error seems to lie in the different opinion of travellers as 
to the character which constitutes a regular mendicant. Re- 
eB China, we have statements on this subject, after the 
lapse of only a few years, that are wholly contradictory; and, 
as both writers seem equally intitled to credit, on the score of 
powers of observation and of inclination to veracity, it is natural 
to seek the cause of this difference, not in the narrators, but in 
the internal changes of the country, which may have rendered 
pauperism and mendicity now common to an extent that, a 
few years since, was altogether unknown. It appears from 
Mr. Abel that the internal management of the empire, which 
in a despotic government must necessarily depend chiefly on 
the character of the ruler, is conducted in a manner far infe- 
rior to. that which was exhibited by Kien-Lung the late Em- 
peror, who was on the throne at the period of Lord Macart- 
ney’s mission.. This fact will undoubtedly assist in solving 
the difficulty: but it does not effectually remove it, because 
Mr. Abel has proved by citations from several other travellers 
at different periods that each, at the season when he visited 
the country, had reason to complain of molestation from men- 
dicants. 

With regard to the cities in China, Mr. Abel saw nothing 
which would induce him to change the opinion that they are 
all built on the same plan, and that therefore a traveller who 
had seen one might form a tolerably accurate notion of all 
the others. He consequently esteems the description given 
by Du Halde, who has proceeded on the principle ab uno dtsce 
omnes, as generally correct; though coloured a little too warmly, 
when he speaks of architectural honours to the brave and 

ood. We give the translation of the passage, as furnished 
> Mr. Abel, who subjoins the original in a note annexed : 
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‘ “ The cities of China are generally of a square form, sur- 
rounded with lofty walls having projecting towers at regular 
intervals, and are usually encompassed by a ditch either dry or 
full of water. Distributed through the streets and squares, or 
situated in the vicinity of the principal gates, are round, 
hexagonal, or octagonal towers of unequal height, triumphal 
arches, beautiful temples dedicated to idols, and monuments 
erected in honour of the heroes of the nation, or of those who 
have rendered important benefits to the state or to the people; 
and lastly, some public buildings more remarkable for extent 
than magnificence. The squares are large, the streets long and 
of variable breadth, some wide, others narrow ; the houses have 
for the most part but a ground floor, and rarely exceed one story. 
The shops are varnished, and ornamented with silk and porcelain. 
Before each door is fixed a painted and gilded board seven or 
eight feet high, supported on a pedestal, and having inscribed on 
it three large characters chosen by the merchant for the sign of 
his shop, and distinguishing it from all others. To these are 
often added a list of the articles to be disposed of, and the name 
of the seller. Under all, and conspicuous by their size, are the 
characters Pou-hou, ‘ No cheating here.’”’ 


Every writer, who treats of China, has in course some- 
thing to observe concerning its population: but here 
Mr.:Abel, like Mr. Ellis, confesses his incompetency to 
form any probable estimate. Both attribute the multitudes 
that they saw to the prevailing curiosity of the people; 
which depopulated remoter places, to render those more 
crowded that were situated on the route of the embassy. 
Both, too, seem to have thought that, though the country 
was certainly thickly peopled, the numbers fal short of the 
expectations which the calculations of former travellers had 
led them to anticipate. This subject, therefore, seems to 
rest precisely where it did before this unlucky embassy was 
landed at the mouth of the Pei-ho. ; 

The general character of this singular people, on which 
some reflections are subsequently offered, is a matter of less 
uncertain speculation than a question of statistics elucidated 
by no competent authority: yet it is a difficult task to 
pourtray a people from a cursory and interrupted con- 
templation of their habits, in circumstances which allowed 
only a very confined communication with them. All, there- 
fore, that Mr. Abel writes on this subject must be received 
(as indeed must the relations of almost every traveller in 
China) simply as the observations of an individual on the 
character of a people, not as a philosophical investigation of 
it. Looking at it with this view, we will note down in an 
— form such remarks as the traveller was induced to 
make. 


With 
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With the higher classes of society, which seemed also the 
best informed, the members of the expedition had little 
communication, except under the restraints of parade and ce- 
remony, which prevented them from penetrating farther than 
the exterior. Some instances, however, of their general 
proneness to falsehood did appear with sufficient force to 
render it impossible to place reliance on their representations. 
With the trading classes they had more intercourse; which 
led them (we may speak, we believe, in the plural,) to appre- 
ciate their honesty much in the manner to which we have 
before adverted. As an apology for this vice, Mr. Abel 
observes that cheating was evidently considered ¢ rather as 
a necessary qualification to the successful practice of their 
calling, than as an immoral quality; and instances of 
generosity sometimes occurred in the very same persons of 
this class, who had exhibited the strongest wish to over- 
reach the purchaser in a bargain. The following is a 
curious example of it: On the banks of the Pei-ho,’ 
says Mr. A., ‘ after purchasing of an itinerant tradesman, 
under the usual circumstances, some trifling article, I 
stopped to ‘examine a well-wrought chain, apparently of 
silver, from which his little apparatus was suspended: he 
immediately unfastened it, and begged me to accept it, and 
was apparently much hurt at my refusal.’ 

A great line of distinction is drawn by Mr. Abel between 
the peasantry and the class which he terms the lowest orders 
of society: but we confess that we scarcely understand the 
exact discrimination which he would establish between them, as 
far as their degree of consequence in the community is con- 
cerned. With regard to character, the marks are sufficiently 
strong. The peasantry, he says, wherever his experience 
enabled him to judge, had much of simplicity and amiable- 
ness in their composition: —he always found them § mild, 
forbearing, and humane.’ In the lowest orders, it appeared 
to him that penury had extinguished all the qualities that 
distinguish man from beast, except national importance: 
but, where this latter principle exists, however misguided or 
absurd, we cannot easily conceive that the seeds of all good 
will be so absolutely annihilated. We should imagine 
that, by the peasantry, we are to understand those persons 
who are, in some small degree at least, possessors as well as 
cultivaturs of the soil: but, in our ignorance of the divisions 
or tenure of property in China, we must remain in uncer- 
tainty. By the Jowest class are probably meant such persons 
as the trackers of the boats, and those who were otherwise 
employed in menial offices on the rivers. 
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The statements which have appeared against the general 
humanity of the people are frequent in many authors, the 
reputed practice of infanticide being the most serious ground 
of the charge *: yet it is curious that not a single instance 
of the exposure of a child occurred to any of the embassy, 
although they passed for sixteen hundred miles by water 
through the empire. ‘They did not even meet with what 
Mr. Abel justly calls an equivocal proof of its existence, in 
seeing living infants supported by gourds floating in the 
water, on any one occasion. ‘The testimony of De Guignes 
corresponds with this representation; indeed it goes farther, 
inasmuch as he had travelled by land as well as by water, 
and saw no instance of this inhuman practiee. Mr. Barrow, 
speaking of this manner of placing infants in the precarious 
situation above mentioned, states only a report that such a 
custom existed; and that the intention was that the child so 
exposed might be removed from a home of penury, and re- 
ceived by the humanity of some person who chanced to 
meet with it. If there be any grounds for such an expla- 
nation, the fact would argue that the poorer Chinese had a 
degree of confidence in the humanity of their richer country- 
men, which would contradict the charge of a general want of 
such a feeling in the people at large: otherwise, the defence 
would be absurd, as the crime is great, and the disgust natu- 
rally created by such exposures would be increased by the 
folly of the pretext which excused them, and the cruelty of 
the mode in which they were performed. Mr. Abel saw 
numerous instances of strong parental affection and solicitude, 
and in no case met with an example of an opposite tendency ; 
yet still he is inclined to think that the generai belief is not 
altogether without foundation, placing the concurrent tes- 
timony of so many above his own limited means of knowlege. 
He conceives, however, that the practice has been adopted 
only in times of dreadful scarcity; to which calamity some 
parts of the empire have been subject at various periods, from 
many causes. The fact, therefore, as to the existence of 
this barbarity, stands just as it did; though, as to its extent, 
it seems greatly weakened by the personal observation of 
the present author, which indeed shakes the credit of it 


altogether, but is not powerful enough to entirely overturn the 
record. 





* The late Sir G. Staunton estimated the annual exposures of 
infants at Pekin only at 2000;— Mr. Barrow at gooo;—and 
some of the missionaries still higher. 
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It is time now to recur to other topics. — Before we quit 
this part of our office, some of our readers may possibly 
expect a comparison of merit between the accounts given by 
Mr. Abel and Mr. Ellis: but we see no necessity for 
weighing them exactly. The regular flow of narrative in 
the volume before us renders it a better written book, using 
that expression in a confined sense, than the comparatively 
disjointed manner of Mr. Ellis’s journal would permit that 
work to be. As a regular historian of the embassy, that 
gentleman is beyond a doubt more prominent: but, as a 
writer of travels in the Chinese empire and some other coun- 
tries, we should be inclined to prefer Mr. Abel. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. II. Brographia Literaria: or Biographical Sketches of 
my Literary Life and Opinions. By 8S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 1]. 1s. Boards. Fenner. 

Wwe have so recently offered to the public an examination 

of the poetical pretensions of Mr. Coleridge, and have 

taken so much collateral notice of the powers and accom- 
plishments of this peculiar writer, that our present task ts 
necessarily much lightened. His collection of ‘ Sibylline 
Leaves,” or Poems, has served us for an Introduction to his 
* Literary Life;? and thus we have reversed the order in- 
tended by the author himself: but, we hope, with no 
inconvenience to our readers. We have presented them with 
the fruits, or, at all events, with the “ Leaves” of this original 
tree, before we displayed its roots, or pursued its ramifi- 
cations; and perhaps, on the whole, the method which we 
have adopted may afford Mr. Coleridge the fairest chance of 
being duly appreciated. However this may be, we must 
now proceed to a comparatively brief analysis of the work 
before us; and, following the writer’s own divisions, ani- 
madvert on the defects or lay open the fairer parts of the 
performance. 

The most interesting portion of the first chapter is that in 
which the author narrates his early school-instruction, and 
offers a tribute of (we doubt not) deserved respect to the 
memory of his master, the Reverend James Bowyer, of 
Christ’s Hospital. From this account of the first formation 
of Mr. Coleridge’s taste, we shall make a selection : 


‘ At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very 
sensible, though at the same time, a very severe master. He 
early moulded my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again of Virgil 
to Ovid. He habituated me to compare Lucretius, (in such 
extracts as I then read,) Terence, and above all, the chaster 
poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the, so 
called, silver and brazen ages; but with even those of the 
Augustan era: and on grounds of plain sense and universal logic 
to see and assert the superiority of the former, in the truth and 
nativeness, both of their thoughts and diction. At the same time 
that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read 
Shakspeare and Milton as lessons: and they were the lessons 
too, which required most time and trouble to dring up, so as to 
escape his censure. I learnt from him, that poetry, even that of 
the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a 
logic of its own, as severe as that of science; and more difficult, 
because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on more, 
and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he would 
say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for 
the position of every word; and 1 well remember, that availin 
himself of the synonimes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us 
attempt to show, with regard to each, why it would not have 
answered the same purpose; and wherein consisted the peculiar 
fitness of the word in the original text. 

‘ In our own English compositions (at least for the last three 
years of our school education) he showed no mercy to phrase, 
metaphor, or image, unsupported by a sound sense, or where 
the same sense might have been conveyed with equal force and 
dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, and lyre, muse, muses, 
and inspirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hipocrene, were all an 
abomination to him. In fancy I can almost hear him now, 
exclaiming “ Harp? Harp? Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, you 
mean! Muse, boy, Muse? your Nurse’s daughter, you mean! 
Pierian spring? Oh ’aye! the cloister-pump, I suppose!” Nay 
certain introductions, similies, and examples, were placed by 
name on a list of interdiction. Among the similies, there was, I 
remember, that of the Manchineel fruit, as suiting equally well 
with too many subjects ; in which however it yielded the palm at 
once to the example of Alexander and Clytus, which was equally 
good and apt, whatever might be the theme. Was it ambition? 
Alexander and Clytus! — Flattery ? Alexander and Clytus! — 
Anger? Drunkenness? Pride? Friendship? Ingratitude? Late 
repentance ? Still, still Alexander and Clytus! At length, the 
praises of agriculture having been exemplified in the sagacious 
observation, that had Alexander been holding the plough, he 
would not have run his friend Clytus through with a spear, this 
tried and serviceable old friend was banished by public edict in 
secula seculorum. I have sometimes ventured to think, that a 
list of this kind, or an index expurgatorius of certain well known 
and ever returning phrases, both introductory and transitional, 
including the large assortment of modest egotisms, and flatterin 
illeisms, &c. &c. might be hung up in our law-courts, and both 
houses of parliament, with great advantage to the public, as an 
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important saving’ of national time, an incalculable relief to his 
Majesty’s ministers, but above all, as insuring the thanks of 


country attornies, and their clients, who have private bills to 
carry through the house.’ * 


We should like to see those ‘ grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic’ on which ‘ the superiority of Lucretius and 
Catullus’ in the extracts read by Mr. Coleridge at Christ’s 
Hospital, and of Terence throughout, is to be established, 
in their comparison with the writers of the Augustan zera ! 
The art of extracting sun-beams from cucumbers, as recorded 
in the Voyage to Laputa, we should conceive to be nothing, 
compared to the above-mentioned most wonderful process. 
Waiving, however, the positive nonsense of the opinion 
here so cavalierly asserted by Mr. Coleridge, we detect in it 
the germ of that false taste which, as we observed in our 
report of his * Sibylline Leaves,” has obstructed his own pro- 
gress towards a sound and permanent reputation; while, we 
fear, it has largely contributed, in his lectures and other 
temporary endeavours, to confirm the false estimate enter- 
tained by many of our countrymen respecting our own older 
writers. Here is the origin of that spirit which has been so 
idly at work for many years, and especially among the 
scribblers of the Lake-school, to depreciate the writings of 
the ras of William, Anne, and the Georges; and to 
extol far beyond their due degree (with all their faults and, 
all their follies included in the gross panegyric) the pro- 
ductions of the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. No 
opportunity is lost, in the pursuit of this unwise and in- 
vidious object. The “ stale, flat, and unprofitable” objections 
to the celebrated passage at the conclusion of the eighth 
book of Pope’s version of the [liad are here repeated; and 
they form indeed the sort of single text of the critical 
preachers of the day. It is all that they can discover as the 
basis of their censure of the great bard of Twickenham: it 
is a revival of the monotonous, confined, and obstinate 
Zoilism of the dunces of his own period. Why will no 
modern admirer of this great English genius attempt to tack 
on a fifth book to the Dunciad ?— prophetic, if he pleases ; 
and therefore, of course, inoffensive to his contemporaries. 


«© Ye unborn heroes, crowd not on my soul !” 
would rush into the mind of such a writer. 





* For ‘ Hipocrene’ in the above extract, read Hippocrene. 
We take this opportunity to observe that the volumes are much 
disfigured by verbal crrors. 
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The couplet which Mr. Coleridge has selected for repro- 
bation, from the passage in Pope’s version, is this : 


‘¢ Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole :” 


of which he says that it is difficult to determine * whether 
the sense or the diction be more absurd.’ He has given no 
reasons for this opinion ;—and we must wait till the pub- 
lication of his celebrated lectures, recently delivered, (with 
which he positively threatens us,) for an opportunity to can- 
vass his arguments, here so pompously and _ triumphantly 
announced. Meanwhile, when it is considered that the 
whole of this passage, in Pope’s Homer, is obviously a 
paraphrase and not a translation of the original, it surely 
will follow that the proper subject for discussion is this; 
whether the English author has presented a great and 
glowing picture to the reader, sufficiently similar to the 
Greck for the purposes of general resemblance? With 
regard. to his judgment, in chusing to paraphrase instead 
of. translating Homer on this occasion, the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of Mr. Cowper, and of some others, to make a 
closer copy, will perhaps be deemed sufficient to decide the 
question. 

In the same objectionable note in which the above hetero- 
doxical paragraph occurs, is also an aitack on Gray’s Elegy ; 
which Mr. Wordsworth (forsooth) has manifested to Mr. 


Coleridge, by the aid of his microscopic spectacles, to con- 
tain sundry blemishes ! 


“© T'was J,” says the Fly, 
With my LITTLE eye !” 


These two illuminati have therefore been holding their 
conjoint “ farthing candle to the sun:” but the only spots, 
which Mr. Coleridge has told us they have detected in his 
bright countenance, are the subjoined. In the stanzayin * the 
Bard” (for in the ** Elegy” they are not kind cnougtiiv com- 
municate their notable discoveries) which begins, “ Fair 
laughs the morn,” &c. Mr. Coleridge objects to the words 
“realm” and “ sway ;” which, he says, ¢ are rhymes dearly 
purchased.’ What he means by this, we are at a loss to 
imagine. ‘ ‘The azure realm” and “ the whirlwind’s sway” 
appear to us as unobjectionable combinations as could be put 
together ; and we plainly defy Mr, Coleridge to point out any 
intelligible or tenable objections to them. Does he deem it 
right to cast these reflections even on the epithets of the most 
fastidious of poets, without specifying their faults? He can 
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venerate, even to idolatry, the loosest and most careless 
phrases of Shakspeare; and when he talks of the imitation 
in * the Bard,” and then contrasts the noted simile in Shak- 
speare with the foregoing passage in Gray, he should have 
the candour to acknowlege that the “ sweeping whirlwind” 
is at least as good and as poetical an image as the * strumpet 
wind ;” although the said “ strumpet” is twice introduced, 
and, no doubt, with appropriate effect in a dramatic and 
sarcastic passage ; — as unlike, by the way, in the character 
of the feelings which it wishes to impress on the hearer, as it 
is in its tone of expression, to the calm, dignified, and more 
soothingly pathetic description in Gray. We are not fond of 
pitting such great poets against each other ; particularly where 
the points of similarity are so general and so faint as in the 
present passages: but Mr. Coleridge must answer for this of- 
fence ; — and he has been guilty, we fear, of many offences, 
indeed, of a like nature, for which he owes a severe atone- 
ment to insulted taste and discrimination. We must add 
that Mr. C.’s preference of the original, as he calls it, to 
the imitation in the preceding instances, rests ‘on the 
ground, that in the imitation it depended wholly in (on) the 
compositor’s putting or not putting a small capital both in 
this, and 7 many other passages of the same poet*, whether 
the words should be personifications or mere abstracts.’ May 
not this be said of almost any personification ? — and 


‘¢ Youth at the Prow, and Pleasure at the helm,” 


are to be degraded by this contemptible species of hyper, or, 
rather, hypo-criticism. We cannot follow Mr.C. at present into 
his assertions as to the supposed corruption of English poetry, 
either by an imitation of the Iliad of Pope or by the practice 
of composing in Latin verse. With respect to the last of 
these intimations, we would ask him one question ; — does he 
think that the exercise of writing Latin hexameters and 
pentane: impeded the poetic genius of Milton? We 
will als@ venture to subjoin a positive refutation, from our 
own knowlege and experience, of his opinion that ‘ it is not 
to be supposed in the present day that a youth can think in 
Latin.’ Every upper form in our public schools could afford 
many examples to the contrary ; and when we compared this 
opinion with the previous assurance that the master of Christ’s 
Hospital ‘ sent ws to the University excellent Latin and Greek 
scholars, and tolerable Hebraists,’ we could not help consider- 












* This is the manner in which we have brought ourselves to 
talk of Gray !—-“ Exoriare aliquis,” &c. &c. 
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ing it as an assurance indeed; nor could we, with our best 
endeavours, refrain from something very like a smile. It is 
modestly added ;. ¢ our classical knowledge was the least of 
the good gifts which we derived from his zealous and con- 
scientious tutorage.’ 

It is not allowable for us, however, to dwell longer on this 
portion of the biography; though, with the exception, per- 
haps, of that to which we shall next call the attention of our 
readers, we regard it as the most amusing in the whole pub- 
lication. With the metaphysics, indeed *, and the rest of the 
<¢ omne scibile” of the work, saving the extraordinary criti- 
cisms on Mr. Wordsworth, we shall not interfere; and our 
readers are now about to contemplate Mr. Coleridge in his 
early and most striking designation of an itinerant philoso- 


pher. Attend, then, 
“ Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go;” — 


stationary as ye may now have become, the reminiscences 
of one of your most distinguished erratic brethren, of the 
very prince of the British Peripatetics, may be serviceable to 
you, and must be interesting, even in your most dignified re- 
tirements. 

After having related an admirable story or two of unsuc . 
cessful authorship, whether in his own case or that of others, 
(stories which we seriously recommend to the careful perusal 
of those who are concerned,) Mr. Coleridge thus opens the 
narrative of his political and theological pilgrimage : 


* With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far more than 
equal sufferer for it, at the very outset of my authorship. To- 
ward the close of the first year from the time, that in an inaus- 
picious hour I left the friendly cloysters, and the happy grove of 
quiet, ever honored Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded 
by sundry Philanthropists and Anti-polemists to set on foot a pe- 
riodical work, entitled Tz WatcuMan, that (according to the 
general motto of the work) all might know the truth, and that the 
truth might make us free! In order to exempt it from the stamp- 
tax, and likewise to contribute as little as possible to thé supposed 
guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be published on every 
eighth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely printed, and 
price only FouR-PENCE. Accordingly with a flaming prospectus, 
“© Knowledge is Power,” &c. to try the state of the political atmo- 
sphere, and so forth, I set off on a tour to the North, from 
Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring customers, 
preaching by the way in most of the great towns, as an hireless 





* When the author’s great production on the Logos appears, 
there will be ample time to discuss his Germanized Platonics, 
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volunteer, in a blue coat and white waistcoat, that not a rag of 
the woman of Babylon might be seen on me. For I was at that 
time and long after, though a Trinitarian (i.e. ad normam Pla- 
tonis) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion; more 
accurately, I was a psilanthropist, one of those who’ believe our 
Lord to have been the real son of Joseph, and who lay the main 
stress on the resurrection rather than on the crucifixion. O!} 
never can I remember those days with either shame or regret. 
For I was most sincere, most disinterested! My opinions were 
indeed in mnt and most important points erroneous; but my 
heart was single. Wealth, rank, life itself then seemed cheap to 
me, compared with the interests of (what I believed to be) the 
truth, and the will of my Maker. I cannot even accuse myself 
of having been actuated by vanity; for in the expansion of my 
enthusiasm I did not think of myse/f at all. 

‘ My campaign commenced at Birmingham; and my first at- 
tack was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallow-chandler by trade. He 
was a tall dingy man, in whom length was so predominant over 
breadth, that he might almost have been borrowed for a foundery 
poker. O that face! a face xar'sudacw! I have it before me at 
this moment. The lank, black, twine-like hair, pingut-nitescent, 
cut in a strait line along the black stubble of his thin gunpowder 
eye brows, that looked like a scorched after-math from a last 
week’s shaving. His coat collar behind in perfect unison, both 
of colour and lustre with the coarse yet glib cordage, that I sup- 
pose he called his hair, and which with a dend inward at the nape 
of the neck (the only approach to flexure in his whole figure) 
slunk in behind his waistcoat ; while the countenance Jank, dark, 
very Aard, and with strong perpendicular furrows, gave me a 
dim notion of some one looking at me through a used gridiron, 
all soot, grease, and iron! But he was one of the thorough-bred, 
a true lover of liberty, and (I was informed) had proved to the 
satisfaction of many, that Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the 
second beast in the Revelations, that spoke like a dragon. A 
person to whom one of my letters of recommendation had been 
addressed, was my introducer. It was a new event in my life, 
my first stroke in the new business I had undertaken of an author, 
yea, and of an author trading on his own account. My companion 
after some@ imperfect sentences and a multitude of hums and haas 
abandoned the cause to his client ; and I commenced an harangue 
of half an hour to Phileleutheros, the tallow-chandler, varying 
my notes through the whole gamut of eloquence from the ratioci- 
native to the declamatory, and in the latter from the pathetic to 
the indignant. I argued, I described, I promised, I prophecied ; 
and beginning with the captivity of nations I ended with the near 
approach of the Millenium, finishing the whole with some of my 
own verses describing that glorious state out of the Religious 
Musings : : 

—— ‘* Such delights, 
As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 


When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The 
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The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 

Wide open: and forth come in fragments wild 

Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odors snatch’d from beds of Amaranth, 

And they that from the chrystal river of life 

Spring up on freshen’d wings, ambrosial gales! L. 356. 


‘ My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and praise- 
worthy patience, though (as I was afterwards told on complaining 
of certain gales that were not altogether ambrosial ) it was a melt- 
ing day with him. And what, Sir! (he said after a short pause) 
might the cost be? Only rour-rence (O! how I felt the anti- 
climax, the abysmal bathos of that four-pence!) only four-pence, 
Str, each number, to be published on every eighth day. That comes 
to a deal of money at the end of a year. And how much did 
you say there was tobe for the money? Thirty-two pages, Sir! 
large octavo, closely granted. ‘Thirty and two pages? Bless me, 
why except what Fodoes in a family way on the Sabbath, that’s 
more than I ever reads, Sir! all the year round. I am as great a 
one, as any man in Brummagenm, Sir! for liberty and truth and all 
them sort of things, but as to this (no offence, I hope, Sir!) | 
must beg to be excused.’ 






Much more occurs, of the same amusing cast: but our 
limits forbid us to extract it, and we must'proceed to another 
class of anecdotes; namely, the instances of most ludicrous 
as well as detestable espionage which Mr. C. has mentioned as 
having been exercised over him and a philosophical friend, 
during the reign of terror in England. Some of these inci- 
dents, indeed, wear a little the appearance ‘of having been 
heightened for the purposes of entertaining narration ; that, for 
example, in which a spy with a large nose, sent down to watch 
the author at his residence in the country, overhears him 
talking of Spy Nosy, (Spinoza,) and considers it as a personal 
allusion to himself! ! In any case, however, the present di- 
vision of the ‘ Literary Life’ is very lively and laughable; 
and we offer our thanks to Mr. Coleridge for much good- 
humoured and rational exposure of his own follies, and those 
of the government (if they can be designated by so lenient a 
name) which descended to such unmeaning persecution. 

Mr. Coleridge concludes the chapter in which these matters 
are detailed, with a brief retrospect of time mis-spent and 
talents mis-employed; with a simple and touching appeal to 
the sympathies of his readers, both in English and Latin 
verse: but the section which follows presents « peculiar claim 
to the attention of that numerous race of well-educated young 
men in England, who are, or are aspiring to become, authors. 
The end of this chapter, we think, deserves quotation ; and 


then (passing over the metaphysics) we must advance to the 
K 2 second 
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second volume, or rather to that division of it which relates 


to Mr. Wordsworth. 


‘It would be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely less than a libel 
on human nature to believe, that there is any established and re- 
putable profession or employment, in which a man may not con- 
tinue to act with honesty and honor; and doubtless there is like- 
wise none, which may not at times present temptations to the 
contrary. But woefully will that man find himself mistaken, who 
imagines that the profession of literature, or (to speak more 
plainly) the trade of authorship, besets its members with fewer or 
with less insidious temptations, than the church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have treated sufficiently 
on this unpleasant subject in an early chapter of this volume. I 
will conclude the present therefore with a short extract from 
Herper, whose name I might have added to the illustrious list of 
those, who have combined the successful pursuit of the muses, 
not only with the faithful discharge, but with the highest honors 
and honorable emoluments of an established profession. ‘* With 
the greatest possible solicitude avoid authorship. Too early or 


‘immoderately employed, it makes the head waste and the heart 


empty ; even were there no other worse consequences. A person, 
‘who reads only to print, in all probability reads amiss; and he, 
who sends away through the pen and the press every thought, the 
moment it occurs to him, will in a short time have sent all away, 
and will become a mere journeyman of the printing-office, a com- 
positor.” ‘To which I may add from myself, that what medical 
physiologists affirm of certain secretions, applies equally to our 
thoughts; they too must be taken up again into the circulation, 
and be again and again re-secreted in order to ensure a healthful 
vigor, both to the mind and to its intellectual offspring.’ 


The criticisms on Mr. Wordsworth, with which Mr. Cole- 
ridge commences his second volume, we have justly deno- 
minated eatraordinary ; for, though we may have perfect faith 
in his professed admiration of his friend, Mr. C. has never- 
theless pointed out so many errors of design and execution in 
this very moderate writer, (as we must ever consider him,) 
and has furnished a clue to the exposure of so many more 
absurdities, that we cannot but here rank Mr. C. among the 
unintentional defenders of good taste and good sense in poetry. 
He confines his opposition to Mr. Wordsworth’s system (if we 
must so call it) to the following points: first, to what Mr. W. 
intitles * a selection of the read language of men;” secondly, 
to his * imitation,” and his “ adoption, as far as possible, of 
the very language of men in low and rustic life;” and, thirdly, 
to his assertion that ‘ between the language of prose and 
that of metrical composition, there neither is, nor can be, any 
essential difference.” When it is recollected that these points 
form the very ground-work, and much of the superstructure, 
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ef Mr. Wordsworth’s plan for vulgarizing poetry, it seems 
strange that Mr. Coleridge should talk of confining his oppo- 
sition to them alone; and, by a few extracts from the second 
volume of this ‘ Literary Life,’ we think that we shall be able 
to expose the manifest flaws in Mr. W.’s title to any estate or 
heritage in the manors of Parnassus, Helicon, and the lands 
lying thereabout. Mr. Coleridge saves his consistency, indeed, 
by an asseveration that the faults of Mr. W.’s theory are rarely 
exemplified in his practice: but, as the force of this remark 
lies entirely in the adverb rarely, an arithmetical process, insti- 
tuted on the cases in question in the * Lyrical Ballads,” will be 
the only method of settling the dispute between our brother- 
critic and ourselves, The result of our sum is very different 
from his: but we are perfectly agreed in our principles of 
calculation. 

Mr. C. thus marshals his objections to his friend’s absurd 


fancies on the foregoing topics : 


‘ I object, in the very first instance, to an equivocation in the 
use of the word “ real.’”’ Every man’s language varies, according 
to the extent of his knowledge, the activity of his faculties, and 
the depth or quickness of his feelings. Every man’s language has, 
first, its individualities ; secondly, the common properties of the 
class to which he belongs; and thirdly, words and phrases of 
universal use. The language of Hooker, Bacon, Bishop Taylor, 
and Burke, differ from the common language of the learned class 
only by the superior number and novelty of the thoughts and re- 
lations which they had to convey. The language of Algernon 
Sidney differs not at all from that, which every well-educated gen- 
tleman would wish to write, and (with due allowances for the un- 
deliberateness, and less connected train, of thinking natural and 
proper to conversation) such as he would wish to talk. Neither 
one or the other differ half as much from the general language of 
cultivated society, as the language of Mr. Wordsworth’s homeliest 
composition differs from that of a common peasant. For “ real,” 
therefore, we must substitute ordinary, or lingua communis. And 
this, we have proved, is no more to be found in the phraseology of 
low and rustic life, than in that of any other class. Omit the 
peculiarities of each, and the result of course must be common to 
all. And assuredly the omissions and changes to be made in the 
language of rustics, before it could be transferred to any species 
of poem, except the drama or other professed imitation, are at 
least as numerous and weighty, as would be required in adapting 
to the same purpose the ordinary language of tradesmen and 
manufacturers. Not to mention, that the language so highly ex- 
tolled by Mr. Wordsworth varies in every county, nay in every 
village, according to the accidental character of the clergyman, 
the existence or non-existence of schools; or even, perhaps, as 
the exciseman, publican, or barber happen to be, or not to be, 
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zealous politicians, and readers of the weekly newspaper pro bono 
publico. Anterior to cultivation, the lingua communis of every 
country, as Dante has well observed, exists every where in parts, 
and no where as a whole.’ 


These remarks we regard as very sensible, and urged with 
much conciseness and force of reasoning. Combined with 
what follows, they are obviously and utterly destructive of 
the very foundations of Mr. Wordsworth’s system. — We 
subjoin another extract, with a quotation from the * Lyrical 
Ballads ;” to which we shall add several others, and then 
close this brief but we trust convincing exposure of the 
greatest piece of folly and arrogance, (the pretensions, we 
mean, of Mr. W.’s poetry to any thing either meritorious or 
original *,) which has disgraced the present prodigious era of 
our poetical literature. 


‘ I conclude, therefore, that the attempt is impracticable ; and 
that, were it not impracticable, it would still be useless. For the 
very power of making the selection implies the previous possession 
of the language selected. Or where can the poet have lived? 
And by what rules could he direct his choice, which would not have 
enabled him to select and arrange his words by the light of his 
own judgement? We do not adopt the language of a class by the 
mere adoption of such words exclusively, as that class would use, 
or at least understand; but likewise by following the order, in 
which the words of such men are wont to succeed each other. 
Now this order, in the intercourse of uneducated men, is distin- 
guished from the diction of their superiors in knowledge and 
power, by the greater disjunction and separation in the component 
parts of that, whatever it be, which they wish to communicate. 
There is a want of that prospectiveness of mind, that surview, 
which enables a man to foresee the whole of what he i is to convey, 
appertaining toany one point; and by this means £0 to subordinate 
and arrange the different parts according to their relative import- 
ance, as to convey it at once, and as an organized whole. 

‘ Now I will take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to 
open, in the Lyrical Ballads. It is one the most simple and the 
least peculiar in its language. 


‘ « In distant countries I have been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public road alone. 
But such a one, on English ground, 
And in the broad highway I met ; 





* We deny the originality of this author, on the ground of 
those numerous nursery-poems which existed before his own 
weak attempt to palm such preductions on mature understandings. 
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Along the broad highway he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet. 
Sturdy he seem’d, though he was sad, 
And in his arms a lamb he had.” 


‘ The words here are doubtless such as are current in all ranks 
of life ; and of course not less so, in the hamlet and cottage, than 
in the shop, manufactory, college, or palace. But is this the 
order, in which the rustic would have placed the words? I am 
grievously deceived, if the following less compact mode of com- 
mencing the same tale be not a far more faithful copy. “ I have 
been in a many parts far and near, and I don’t know that I ever 
saw before a man crying by himself in the public road; a grown 
man I mean, that was meither sick nor hurt,” &c. &c.’ 


We shall merely, en passant, observe on a criticism by Mr. 
Wordsworth, applied to Gray’s Sonnet on the Death of 
West, and here quoted by Mr. Coleridge, that, when Mr. W. 
asserts that the only good lines in the Sonnet are those which 
he has marked with italics, he has betrayed his usual caprice. 
For example; one of his ztalic lines is the following : 


“ A different object do these eyes require ;” 


and one of his roman lines (not supposed to have the same 
merit) is this: 
‘¢ These ears, alas! for other notes repine.” 


If such capricious nonsense were allowed to pass for criticism, 
we should be inclined to resign our office in shame and con- 
fusion. We find ourselves unable to abridge, with any 
clearness, Mr. Coleridge’s train of argument which esta- 
blishes, in opposition to his whimsical friend, the essential 
difference between the language of prose and that of poetry. 
We must therefore be satisfied with quoting his final appeal 
to an undeniable fact ; leaving the inference with our readers, 
who perhaps may consider so self-evident a matter as scarcely 
worth a dispute in the rgth century. 


* Lastly, I appeal to the practice of the best poets of all coun- 
tries and in all ages, as authorizing the opinion, (deduced from all 
the foregoing) that in every import of the word ESSENTIAL, 
which would not here involve a mere truism, there may be, is, and 
ought to be, an essential difference between the language of prose 
and of metrical composition.’ 


Let us now quote the promised examples of the happy re- 
sults of Mr. W.’s theory. Will that mistaken gentleman ever 
be persuaded that, if thought be the soul of poetry, expres- 
sion is its body; and that both body and soul are of a peculiar 
and plainly distinguished cast and character? With the 
‘‘ Lyrical Ballads” before us, we could add, usque ad nauseam, 
to the subjoined list of childish trifles; but, in a review of 
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Mr. Coleridge’s life, we are bound to confine ourselves to 
his criticisms on passages in Mr. Wordsworth. 


The last three Stanzas of the Sailor's Mother. 


* « And thus continuing, she said 
I had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas; but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travelled far as Hull, to see 
What clothes he might have left, or other property. 


‘¢ The bird and cage, they both were his ; 
"Twas my son’s bird; and neat and trim 
He kept it; many voyages 
This singing bird hath gone with him; 
When last he sailed he left the bird behind ; 
As it might be, perhaps, from bodings of his mind. 


‘ « He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
Till he came back again; and there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit! 
I trail it with me, Sir! he took so much delight in it.” ’ 


How are we sure what a book-maker will vend next for 
poetry, who has already offered for sale such inconceivable 
trash as this? 

We owe it to Mr. Coleridge to state that he labours very 
assiduously, by selections from his friend’s few successful at- 
tempts, to counterbalance, nay to overwhelm, the effect of 
his own vituperative criticisms, on the remaining and (as we 
contend) much the larger portion of his poems. We are 
quite ready to allow that, when Mr. Wordsworth steps out 
of himself, when he no longer appears in the character of 
the rustic egotistical metaphysician, he writes very passably, 
and just like other poets on similar topics : — but, as we are 
of opinion that a great part of the bad taste of the day has 
arisen from that foolish good-nature which, for the sake of a 
few unobjectionable or even excellent passages, praises and 
gives popularity to whole poems, we hold it to be the duty 
of every classical scholar, or lover of genuine poetry, to dis- 
countenance either by a judicious silence, or by a well chosen 
opportunity of vigorous censure, the vain assumptions of our 
numerous poetical charlatans. 


From the Blind Highland Boy. 


‘« And one, the rarest, was a shell, 
Which he, poor child, had studied well: 
The shell of a green turtle, thin 
And hollow ; — you might sit therein, 
It was so wide and deep.” 
¢ € Our 
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‘« Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house which held this prize, and led 
By choice or chance did thither come 
One day, when no oné was at home, 
And found the door unbarred.” ’ 


In a succeeding extract, Mr.Coleridge applauds a couplet 
in which a lark is described, (a “ drunken lark!” by the 
way,) 

‘ « With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to th’ Almighty giver !”’ 


De gustibus, &c. 
Again ;— Mr. C. quotes, but not with applause, 


‘ « Close by a pond, upon the further side 
He stood alone; a minute’s space [ guess, 
I watch’d him, he continuing motionless ; 
To the pool’s further margin then I drew ; 
He being all the while before me full in view.” ’ 


Which of the numerous happy parodists of Mr. Wordsworth 
has attributed to him a heaviness and an absurdity greater 
than the preceding ? — Again ; — extracted from a generat 


panegyric, by Mr. Coleridge himself: 


‘ He with a smile did then his tale repeat ; 
And said, that, gathering leeches far and wide 
He travelled ; stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the ponds where they abide. 
“Once I could meet with them on every side, 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may.” ’ 


We beg our readers to pardon us for so long detaining 
them on such perfectly ludicrous matters: but we hope that 
we may be spared, in future, the necessity of troubling them 
or ourselves with any exposure of the hollowness of Mr. W.’s 
poetical reputation. If it be thought that we have already 
dwelt too much on his follies, be it remembered that he is the 
very founder and father of that modern school, which we 
have always wished to see held up to the general ridicule 
that it deserves; and if it be not thus overpowered, woe to 
the taste, judgment, and whole understanding of the rising 
generation !— It must also be considered that the space, 
which we have allotted to Mr. Coleridge’s just but evidently 
reluctant criticisms on his friend, has enabled us to give our 
readers so much the less of Mr. C. himself as a biographer and 
metaphysician ; and that we have had the charity to abstain 
altogether from any mention of Mr. Southey, who claims his 
portion in this volume of triple admiration : a 
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that trio, whose mutual puffs have so often linked them in 
harmonies of applause, but at whose frequent union in literary 
censure Mr. Coleridge expresses the most innocent surprize ! 

We are sorry to be obliged to omit a large remaining 
portion of the Biographia Literaria*; and especially the 
chapter of it in which Mr. Coleridge presents us with a 
masterly, spirited, and moral critique on that reproach to 
the tragic muse of England, the tragedy of “ Bertram.” 
O si sic omnia! 





Art. III. Mad. de Staél’s Considerations on the Events of the 
French Revolution. 


[ Article concluded from p. 16. | 


rE have already followed this interesting writer in her 
relation of M. Necker’s administration, and more 
briefly in her account of the measures of the Directory; and 
we are now to resume our report at a period at which she 
exerts all her vigour, to depict the character of the man who 
overturned the efforts of the French for independence, and 
for a time constituted himself the sole inheritor of the 
labours of the Revolution. | 
Estimate of Bonaparte as a civil Governor. — A great part of 
the second volume is appropriated to this subject, and we have 
seldom met with a more interesting mixture of narrative and 
reflection. Bonaparte early attracted the attention of the 
friends of liberty by the style of his proclamations; their 
liberality forming a contrast with the revolutionary bitterness 
to which the French had been for some time accustomed. 


¢ Bonaparte in his army had not enforced the laws against 
emigrants. He was said to be much attached to his wife, whose 
character was full of gentleness; it was asserted that he was 
feelingly alive to the beauties of Ossian; people took delight in 
ascribing to him all the generous qualities which give a pleasing 
relief to extraordinary talents. — 

‘ It was with this sentiment, at least, that I saw him for the 
first time at. Paris. — But, when I was a little recovered from the 
confusion of admiration, a strongly marked sentiment of fear 
succeeded. —I had seen men highly worthy of esteem; I had 
likewise seen monsters of ferocity: there was nothing in the 
effect which Bonaparte produced on me, that could bring back 
to my recollection, either the one or the other. I soon perceived, 
in the different opportunities which I had of meeting him during 
his stay at Paris, that his character could not be defined by the 
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* Among our omissions, we must reckon the discovery of a 
plagiarism in David Hume from Thomas Aquinas 
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words which we commonly use ; he was neither good, nor violent, 
nor gentle, nor cruel, after the manner of individuals of whom we 
have any knowledge. — 

‘ Far from recovering my confidence by seeing Bonaparte more 
frequently, he constantly intimidated me more and more. I had 
a confused feeling that no emotion of the heart could act upon 
him. He regards a human being as an action or a thing, not as a 
fellow-creature. He does not hate more than he loves; for him 
nothing exists but himself; all other creatures are cyphers. The 
force of his will consists in the impossibility of disturbing the cal- 
culations of his egotism; he is an able chess-player, and the 
human race,is the opponent to whom he proposes to give check- 
mate. His successes depend as much on the qualities in which he 
is deficient as on the talents which he possesses. Neither pity, 
nor allurement, nor religion, nor attachment to any idea whatso- 
ever, could turn him aside from his principal direction. He is for 
his self-interest what the just man should be for virtue; if the end 
were good, his perseverance would be noble. 

‘ Every time that I heard him speak, I was struck with his supe- 
riority ; yet it had no similitude to that of men instructed and cul- 
tivated by study or society, such as those of whom France’ and 
England can furnish examples. But his discourse indicated a fine 
perception of circumstances, such as the sportsman has of the 
game which he pursues. Sometimes he related the political and 
military events of his life in a very interesting manner; he had 
even somewhat of Italian imagination in narratives which allowed 
of gaiety.. Yet nothing could triumph over my invincible aver- 
sion for what I perceived in him. I felt in his soul a cold sharp- 
edged sword, which froze the wound that it inflicted.’ — 

‘ His manners in society are constrained, without timidity ; he 
has an air of vulgarity when he is at his ease, and of disdain when 
he is not: disdain suits him best, and accordingly he indulges in 
it without scruple.’ 


Mad. de Staél had soon an opportunity of confirming the 
unfavourable bias of her impressions with regard to Bona- 
parte. The Directory projected, chiefly at his suggestion, 
the invasion of Swisserland, under the pretext of relieving 
the Pays de Vaud from subjection to the selfish aristocrats of 
Berne: but the plea was evidently so unsuited to the magnitude 
of the aggression, and the whole appeared so monstrous an 
attack on national independence, that Mad. de S. deter- 
mined to try the effect of a private interview with the man 
who so loudly advocated the cause of freedom. 


‘ In every circumstance of my life, the errors which I have 
committed in politics have proceeded from the idea that men were 
always capable of being moved by truth, if it was presented to 
them with force. I remained nearly an hour in conference with 
Bonaparte : he is a good and patient listener, for he wishes to 
know if what is said can throw any light on his own — : but 
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Cicero and Demosthenes together would not draw him to the 
slightest sacrifice of personal interest. — 

* He alleged the situation of the Pays de Vaud, as a motive for 
the entrance of the French troops. He told me, that the inha- 
bitants of that district were subject to the aristocrats of Berne, 
and that men could not now exist without political rights. I 
moderated, as well as I could, this republican ardour, by repre- 


senting to him that the Vaudois were perfectly free in every civil 


relation, and that when liberty exists in fact, it is unnecessary for 
the sake of the abstract right to expose ourselves to the greatest 
of misfortunes, that of seeing foreigners in our native land. “ Self- 
love and imagination,” replied the General, ‘“ make men cling to 
the advantage of sharing in the government of their country, and 
there is injustice in excluding any portion of them from it.” No- 
thing is more true in principle, said I, General; but it is equally 
true that it is by their own efforts that liberty should be obtained, 
and not by calling in the aid of a power which must be necessarily 
predominant. The word principle has since appeared very suspi- 
cious to Bonaparte, but it then suited him to make use of it, and 
he alleged it against me. I insisted anew upon the happiness and 
beauty of Switzerland, and the repose which she had for many 
centuries enjoyed. ‘ Yes, without doubt,” said Bonaparte, inter- 
rupting me, ‘¢ but men must have political rights ; yes,” repeated he, 
as if the words had been committed tomemory, ‘ political rights.” 
Then, changing the conversation, because he wished to hear no 
more upon the subject, he spoke to me of his love for retirement, 
for the country, and for the fine arts ; and took the trouble of ex- 
hibiting himself to me in aspects suited to what he supposed to be 
the turn of my imagination. 

‘ The conversation, however, gave me some idea of the attrac- 
tions which may be found in him when he assumes the air of a 
plain good-natured man, and speaks with simplicity of himself and 
his projects. ‘This art, the most formidable of all, has captivated 


many. 

Mad. de S. was at Paris at the time (18 Brumaire, or 
9 November, 1799,) of Bonaparte’s assumption of the con- 
sular power, and had soon reason to verify her suspicion that 
the whole tendency of his measure pointed to the establish- 
ment of his own sway on the ruins of the liberty of France. 
One of his first public acts was to remove his residence from 
the Luxemburg to the Tuileries: which took place with great 
pomp, and with a display of oriental servility on the part of 
those around him that already indicated an approximation 
to the habits of despotism. He ascended, says Mad. de S., 
the spacious stairs of the palace in the midst of a croud of 
spectators, without deigning to fix his eyes on any object or 
any person; his look expressing an indifference approaching 
to disdain of all around him: but the French have little pene- 


tration into character; and a variety of circumstances com- 
bined 
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bined to favour his project. The parties in the legislature 
were no longer possessed of influence; men of all classes found 
themselves in the hands of power; thousands were on the 
list of emigrants; and thousands more held the estates of 
emigrants by a precarious tenure. Bonaparte ‘ constantly 
marched between two opposite interests,’ and made a point 
of not terminating this disquietude by fixed laws, but reserved 
to himself the power of disposing of the lot of every class of 
individuals. ‘The news-paper-writers ( journalistes) were forth- 
with taken into pay, and the nation was dazzled by a con- 
tinuation of military successes. His power was thus very 
soon consolidated: the peace with Austria, and still more the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1802, placed him above all at- 
tack ; and we can by no means participate in the opinion that 
fresh wars, and fresh victories, were necessary to maintain the 
man to whom France felt grateful for her escape from re- 
volutionary horrors. Bonaparte, however, seems to have been 
incapable of tranquillity; and, in his successive aggressions, 
it unluckily happened that his brilliant talents and the mis- 
management of his opponents combined to throw, in the 
popular contemplation, a veil over his culpable designs. This 
continued to be the case in I'rance until 1808; when the 
general dissatisfaction of the nation with the aggression on 
Spain drew a distinct line between its wishes and those of its 
sovereign. The subsequent war of 1809 with Austria was 
less understood: but a general impression now prevailed 
among the French, that peace would be denied to them dur- 
ing the life-time of Napoleon. Of the grounds of his quarrel 
with Russia they knew little, but they considered him as the 
aggressor on finding that he led his armies to so vast a dis- 
tance. It is, on the other hand, true that, in his day of ad- 
versity, particularly when defending the French territory in 
the spring of 1814, they again mixed their cause with his; 
conceiving the vain hope that, could he but make peace with 
the allies, they might look forwards to an improved adminis- 
tration. Peace, however, was no longer attainable; the allied 
powers, we are satisfied, having no serious intention of nego- 
ciating with Bonaparte from the moment that he lost his arm 

in Russia, and that there was a well-founded hope of expel- 
ling him from the throne. Mad. de S., however, we appre- 
hend, is perfectly right in remarking that, after the insurrection 
in Spain, and so lately as 1811, he might have continued the 
greatest monarch on earth, had he been actuated but by one 
amiable feeling; by that of equity towards foreign nations; 
of sympathy towards the French, who rushed to death when- 
ever he gave the signal; or, finally, of that paternal pru- 
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dence which leads a man to take care of an inheritance for 
his son. ‘QOne virtue, one single virtue, (vol. ii. p. 390.) 
would have sufficed to have fixed all human prosperity on 
the head of Bonaparte, but the divine spark dwelt not in 
his heart.’ 

Napoleon passed among the French for the first tactician 
of the age, as well as for a man of universal knowlege: but 
Mad. de S. knew better how to limit the estimate of his qua- 


lifications. 
‘It is pretended that, in discussions in the Council of State, 


Napoleon displayed a universal sagacity. I have some doubts of 


the ability ascribed to a man who is all-powerful ; we, plain people 
in private life, earn our celebrity at a much dearer rate. One is 
not, however, master of Europe during fifteen years, without hav- 
ing a piercing view of men and things. But there was in the mind 
of Bonaparte an incoherence, which is a marked feature of those 
who do not range their thoughts under the law of duty. The 
power of commanding had been given by nature to Bonaparte; 
but it was rather because other men did not act upon him, than 
because he acted upon them, that he beea@me their master. — 
The multitude of men of talents whom he employed is extra- 
ordinary; but the characters whom he debased have done more 
harm to the cause of liberty than the service that could be rendered 
to it by all the powers of intelligence., To him, above all, may be 
applied the fine image of despotism, in the “ Spirit of Laws;” 
‘he cut up the tree by its roots to obtain its fruit,” and perhaps 
he has even dried up the soil. 

‘ In a word, Bonaparte, the absolute master of eighty millions 
of men, and meeting no where with opposition, knew neither how 
to found a single institution in the state, nor durable power for 
himself. What then was the destructive principle which haunted 
his triumphal steps? What was it? —the contempt of mankind, 
and consequently of all the laws, all the studies, all the esta- 
blishments, and all the elections of which the basis is respect for 
the human race. Bonaparte was intoxicated with the vile draught 
of. Machiavelism; he resembled in many respects the Italian 
tvrants of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and as he had 
read but little, the natural tendency of his character was not 
counteracted by the effect of information. — 

‘ A general principle, whatever it might be, was displeasing to 
Bonaparte, as a thing foolish or hostile. He listened only to the 
considerations of the moment, and examined things merely with a 
view to their immediate utility; for he would have wished to 
stake the whole world in an annuity on his own life. He was not 
sanguinary, but indifferent respecting the lives of men, consider- 
ing them but as a means of attaining his end, or as an obstacle 
to be removed out of his way. He was even less irascible than 
he often seemed to be: he wished to terrify by his words, in order 
to spare himself the act by the threat. Every thing with him 


was means, or end; nothing involuntary was to be found cither 
in 
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in good or evil. It is pretended that he said, “I have so many 
conscripts to expend by the year ;” and it is probable that he held 
that language ; for Bonaparte had contempt enough for his hearers 


to delight in a kind of sincerity which is nothing less than im- 
pudence. 


‘ He never believed in exalted sentiments, either in indivi- 
duals or in nations ; he considered the expression of these senti- 
ments as hypocrisy. He believed that he held the key of human 


nature by fear and by hope, skilfully presented to the selfish and 
the ambitious.’ 


In one point we cannot coincide with this lady’s remarks on 
Bonaparte; she ascribes to pride that appearance of domincer- 
ing which we are convinced was almost always dictated by 
policy. It is thus that we explain his stately demeanour 
(vol. ii. p. 394.) towards his brothers and marshals, as well 
as that general manifestation of disdain which to her seemed 
inherent in his disposition. 

State of public Feeling in France. — Whoever has travelled 
with observing eyes in France must have been struck with a 
general want of public spirit; a reluctance to perform any 
civil function, even such as that of juryman; a distrust of the 
public funds as a deposit for money; in short, a disposition to 
consider each successive ministry as equally bad with its pre- 
decessor. A man of rank or property in France has no idea 
of exercising an useful employment in the country, such as 
sheriff or justice of the peace: Paris is every thing in his 
eyes; and the gracious looks of the minister or the sovereign 
form the object of all his cares, ‘£ It is by this,’ says Madame 
de S., (vol. iii. p. 100.) * that we are to explain bows made 
and bows refused; effusions of condescension and sallies of 
passion : — one must possess great dignity of mind to dispense 
with court favour in France; even your friends make you 
feel its value by their eager attention to those who possess it.’ 
The number of solicitations incessantly making in France for 
public employments, great and small, exceeds all idea: the 
Bonapartists claim B iu because they held places before; 
and the Royalists make their attachment to the King a ground 
for the most extraordinary demands: in truth, ‘ the first 
article of the rights of man in that country is that ever 
Frenchman should hold some public office.’ Of all these 
candidates, the most moderate were those who had been con- 
tented to share the fortunes of the King throughout the 
whole of his exile: while their brother-royalists, who had 
returned to France long before, and had obtained places 
under Bonaparte, were most vehement in exclamations 
against him and in favour of the Bourbons: ‘to such a 
degree,’ says the author, (vol. iii. p. 103.) § that I and — 
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whom Bonaparte had proscribed during the whole course of 
his reign, began to examine whether we had not been his 
favourites when we felt inclined to soften these eloquent in- 
vectives.’ 

The main-spring of all these solicitations and promises is 
to be sought not so much in pecuniary calculations as in 
vanity, and in the long prevalence of implicit obedience to 
the ruling power. The last generation was brought up 
wholly in the habits of a court, and the present have till 
lately seen nothing but continued temptations to blind and 
unprincipled subserviency. ‘Their different governments since 
1792 have all adapted their measures to the selfish part of the 
human mind ; casting ridicule on religion; and maintaining, 
as Bonaparte (vol. ii. p. 388.) openly avowed to the Duke of 
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2 Melzi, an Italian nobleman of high character, ¢ that there is 
, only one thing to do in this world; viz. to get continually 
j more money and more power; all the rest is chimerical.’ 


Trained by such rulers, the French of the present day can 
form little idea of consistency of opinion or inflexibility of 
principle in a public man: a respectable opposition is a novelty 
to them ; and it is therefore with astonishment that they hear 
of any such, man among us refusing to be detached from his 
party by the offer of a place, and the favour of the prince. 
Even Mad. de Staél was surprised, when in London, to find 
that the favour or the dislike of the court has no effect on the 
importance of public men in society; ‘ for in Paris,’ she says, 
‘ before inviting a person to dinner, you consider if he be in 
the good graces of ministers.’ ‘This subserviency to power, how- 
ever, by no means prevailed in France during the first three 
years of the Revolution; nor is so degraded a state of public 
feeling natural tothe nation. In private life, the French have 
never shewn themselves a mercenary people; and their strange 
aberrations in a public capacity are to be ascribed not to in- 
herent and insurmountable obstacles, but to the accidental 
and temporary causes enumerated by the present author. 

No topic is more anxiously urged by Mad. de S., than 
that the introduction of the English constitution into France 
will alter the character of the nation, and render it fit for 
the tranquil enjoyment of liberty. If it be alleged that, 
during the whole twenty-five years of the Revolution, no 
government appeared in France that was not either in- 
fatuated or wicked, yet, on the other hand, there was not 
an era in the Revolution in which great virtues have not 
been displayed. 

A keen resolution and an ardent spirit still exist in France; 
and, among the young men in public life, many are now coming 
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forwards who are as exempt. from the prejudices of their 
fathers as they are innocent of their crimes. If the prospect 
still appears discouraging, let us, adds the Baroness, cast our 
eyes on the history of England, and observe the hopeless 
efforts and occasional degradation exhibited in such reigns 
as that of Henry VIII. The assemblies: of revolutionary 
France could not afford a more mortifying picture than that 
English parliament which accused Sir Thomas More; which 
charged itself with the impeachments brought against the 
innocent wives of the tyrant; and which decreed that, in 
religion, the King’s proclamation should be considered as 
possessing the authority of revelation. Another scene of 
mortifying subserviency was displayed by the English parlia- 
ment in the latter years of Charles II.; and it was then a 
general opinion on the Continent that these “ factious 
islanders” were incapable of either obtaining or enjoying @ 
free government. ‘To what, then, are we to ascribe’ the 
acquiescence of the English people in former days under 
such enormities ? to the want, certainly, not of spirit or of 
innate equity, but of political experience; and to an unac- 
quaintance with those rules which must be consecrated by 
time before they are incorporated with our practical routine. 
In France, the public has yet but few ideas of justice; 
during the Revolution, every party that failed was considered 
to be in the wrong merely because it had not succeeded ; 
and at present, were a person of the best reputation to 
incur imprisonment on a charge from government, he 
would be at once regarded by the public as guilty. This 
blindness, strange as it seems, results not trom defivient 
equity in the national character, and still less from a want 
of sympathetic disposition: it is the consequence of perper 
tually keeping a people in darkness as to the mode of trans- 
acting public business, and of directing all their energies to 
military objects. ‘The French are thus taught to look on 
power as right, and on solicitation as the only means of 
making those who possess power favourable to them. 
Madame de S. gives (vol. iii. p. 111.) her opinion at some 
length on a very delicate and important question: — the 
conduct that ought to be observed by the Bourbons towards 
their subjects. With regard to the military, let the King, 
she says, pay regularly their appointments and pensions, but 
convince them at the same time that they are neither feared 
nor wanted; the government being now constitutional, and 
having the people on its side. As to the emigrants who were 
stripped of their property in the revolutionary storm, the 
nation would not object to moderate allowances paid by the 
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King, from year to year, out of a supplement to the civil 
list; and, with respect to the clergy, the conduct of govern- 
ment should be the same as towards all other classes ; — viz. 
toleration and liberty, taking things on their actual footing. 
To restore the wealth or the power of the former clergy 


_would certainly alienate the nation more and more from 


piety; and it would have no connection with the just com- 
passion inspired by the sufferings of the priests. A similar 
caution is applicable to the noblesse ; whose privileges ought 
on no account to be renewed as a compensation for the in- 


justice which they have suffered. Let the French govern- 


ment, she adds, take as a model the conduct not of the 
house of Stuart after 1660, but of the house of Hanover 
after 1715: assimilating the constitution of France more and 
more to that of England; establishing local authorities in the 
provincial towns; and creating political interests in those in- 
sulated communities, to diminish that ascendancy of Paris 
which is a perpetual source of intrigue. 

It appears to us that Mad. de 8. is perfectly acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the French national character; and 
especially with two points which seem to escape their own 
observation ; — a want of secrecy in their combinations, and 
of perseverance in following up that which they begin with 
great ardour. No people, she says, (vol. ii. p. 42.) are less fit 
for conspiracies ; they are incapable of the silence and secrecy 
required for these dark projects; and, whatever their history 

resents that is remarkable in this way, particularly the 
dreadful day of St. Bartholomew, it may be traced to the con- 
trivance of foreigners, especially Italians. Even in the late 
Revolution, which called forth such a display of talents in the 
legislature and in the army, it was a foreigner who reaped 
the fruits and put the crown of the Bourbons on his head. 
Every one, observes Mad. de Staél, (vol. ii. p. 182.) § knew on 
the night before 18 Fructidor (4th September, 1797,) that a 

reat blow was to be struck; for in France men conspire in 
the public streets, or rather they do not conspire but excite 
one another.’ She is equally explicit with regard to another 
material point,—the deficiency of education in France. 
Under the long reign of Bonaparte, all was absorbed by 
military objects; instruction for other purposes was com- 
paratively neglected; and the result of these and former 
abuses is that much less information prevails in the provincial 
part of France than in Germany or England. 

The French, though sufficiently ready to make partial ad- 
missions of their national defects, are by no means prepared to 


go so far as the present author; or to listen, in this their day 
of 
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of humiliation, to the praises of their neighbours. Accord- 
ingly, Mad. de §. has drawn on her work no slight share of 
animadversion by her magnificent encomiums on our consti- 
tution ; by her eulogy (vol. iii. chap, 15.) on Lord Wellington ; 
and, above all, by the remarkable expression (vol. iii. p- 312.) 
that ‘if it were indispensable that one of the two nations 
should be destroyed, her voice would be given for the pre- 
servation of the one which can reckon a hundred years of 
liberty.’ ‘ Elle a sacrifiée,” say the Parisians, * la France @ 
P Angleterre.” 

Influence of Women in France.— Our books on France 
have long been filled with accounts of the sprightliness and 
gaiety of the fair sex in that country, but we have as yet no 
adequate idea of their influence in matters of business. The 
composition, by a female, of such a work as the one now 
under consideration, is in itself a matter of no little moment: 
but the events which it relates of other women place in a 
striking light the activity and importance of the sex in 
France. Had M. Necker continued in office in 1781, he 
might, says Mad. de S., have accomplished much; for he 
would have proceeded with the full benefit of the patronage 
of the Queen: but, when recalled in 1788, this advantage was 
no longer possessed by him, because Marie Antoinette con- 
sidered him as brought in by public opinion, in contradiction 
to herself and her husband. M. de Calonne is stated to have 
owed (vol. i. p. 110.) his reputation to the dazzling impres- 
sion made by his confident language on the ladies who ir- 
fluenced the court; and, when his extravagance necessitated 
his dismissal, his successor, the Archbishop of Toulouse, was 
indebted for his place to the recommendation of the Queen 
‘These appointments are not to be attributed to the personal 
partiality of Louis XVI. for his consort, so much as to the 
general impression in Paris, and throughout France, that fe- 
males are pertectly intitled to take a part in politics. The 
1evolutionists, after the battle of Waterloo, dreaded the 
counsels of the King’s brother or his nephews far less than 
those of the Duchess of Angouléme; and even Bonaparte was 
not always victorious in a conflict with a fair antagonist. 


¢ I saw him one day approach a French lady distinguished for 
her beauty, her wit, and the ardour of her opinions. He placed 
himself straight before her, like the stiffest of the German ge- 
nerals, and said to her, ** Madam, I don’t like women to meddle 
with politics.” —‘* You are right, General,” replied she; ‘ but in 
a country where they lose their heads, it is natural for them to 
desire to know the reason.” Bonaparte made no answer. He is 
& man who is calmed by an effective resistance.’ 
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Applications to ministers, or to persons who have the dis- 
posal of patronage in France, have long been and are still 
often made by females. An officer, either in the civil or the 
military line, who expected employment or a pension, seldom 
preferred the request in person: but his wife, a married 
sister, or some other female relation, generally undertook the 
task. This singular practice had its origin not in that lax 
morality which so many of our countrymen attribute to the 
** Gallic fair,’ but to the obvious calculation that, in a 
country in which nothing went by established rule, solicitation 
effected so much, and deliberate reflection governed so little, 
a refusal was considerably less likely to be given to the one 
sex than the other. The literary women of France, such as 
Madame de Sevigné, Madame du Deffand, and in some 
measure Madame de Staél herself, owed their reputation to 
their power of conversation. How different this from the 
source of the fame of Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Baillie, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other literary females among us; who, 
as it is truly said by the present author, (vol. iii. p. 297+) 
‘ live much in retirement, and confine their influence to 
their books.’ 

English and French Society compared. — Mad. de S. is no 
admirer of the large circles assembled in the visiting season 
at the houses of London fashionables. The 600 or 800 
persons, who are collected occasionally in the rooms of a 
lady of rank, seemed to her to elbow each other like persons 
in the pit of a theatre; to the exclusion of all conversation, 
and indeed of all exertion, except that of moving through 
the drawing-room, and of regaining the carriages without 
accident. French society is much more exclusive; and the 
spirit that rendered its circles select was favourable to 
elegance. and amusement. ‘The practice of repairing to the 
country, or at least of passing six months there, is also much 
less general in Paris; genteel and fashionable society being 
found in that city during the whole year. ‘The great point of 
contrast, however, lies in the part borne by women in con- 
versation ; in France, they remain at table during the whole 
afternoon, take a lead in the conversation, and consider it as 
incumbent on them to prevent it from languishing. The 
topics discussed are seldom political, at least not of that 
grave kind of politics which would be uninteresting to the 
sex. Conversation is studied both by men and women as an 
art: it leads to reputation in the case of both, and with the 
former not unfrequently to public employment. People of 
talents without fortune are not only admitted into the highest 
-circles in Paris, but they may venture to entertain in return; 
| because, 
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because, in that sprightly capital, amusing anecdotes are ac- 
counted a fair substitute for a bad dinner. The French 
consider the English as reserved in society, and are sur- 
prized that we do not converse freely with each other without 
the formality of an introduction: they remark, likewise, 
with some degree of wonder, that the younger branches do 
not live afier marriage in the same house with their parents ; 
and that near relations do not often dine together without 
invitation. It is with much approbation, however, that 
they observe the regard to truth that is so honourably illus- 
trative of the English character; a feature in which, says 
Mad. de Stuél, her countrymen will not rival us until the 
publicity of national business, and those discussions by 
which men arrive * at the bottom” of every thing, shall 
have shewn them that dissimulation leads to nothing but the 
mortification of exposure. 

After this copious report of the topics treated in the 
present work, we come to the less pleasant task of animad- 
verting on it as a literary composition; and first as to style. 
Madame de 8., in her ardour to convey the sentiments most 
prominent in her mind, has been by no means sufficiently 
careful to render them easily intelligible to her readers. 
Her composition is that of an author actuated by forcible 
emotions, who does not stay to connect the reasoning by its 
subordinate links, nor attend to those minor illustrations that 
are necessary sometimes for perspicuity, and at other times 
for conviction. Her arrangement, also, is not careful; and 
her expressions are frequently obscure. Of this fault, the 
most striking example is given in the 11th chapter of her 
first volume, when treating of the history of the French 
constitution; and a similar want of method prevails in 
many other parts. ‘The farther defects of her style consist 
in frequent repetitions, and the assumption of a tone of 
amplification that is better suited to a work of imagination 
than of reasoning: which give to her book a sentimental 
cast, and, with the severer class of readers, have unluckily 
the effect of creating a distrust of the validity of her reason- 
ing. We select a short paragraph, which, in point of argu- 
ment, affords a striking specimen of her powers of intellect ; 
while the words marked in italics appear an appropriate 
instance of the defect just noticed in her manner. 

‘ Men cannot be governed by reckoning always on devoted- 
ness and sacrifices; but when the whole of the institutions of a 
country are such that there is an advantage in being upright, there 
results from it a certain habit of integrity which becomes engraven on 
every heart: it is transmitted by remembrance, the air we breathe 
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is impregnated with it, and we are no longer under the necessity 
of reflecting on the inconveniences of every kind that would 
ensue from certain improprieties; the force of example is a 
sufficient preservative from them.’ 


That warmth of imagination, however, which so often 
carried Mad. de 8. into a tone too lofty for a work of rea- 
soning, supplied her at times with lively and beautiful 
images; as specimens of which we give a few detached 
sentences. 


‘ Religion. — Nations have no sincere piety, except in countries 
where the doctrine of the church is unconnected with political 
dogmas, — in countries where the priests exercise no power over 
the state, — in countries, in short, where a man may love God and 
Christianity with all his soul, without losing, and still more 
without obtaining any worldly advantage by the manifestation of 
this sentiment.’ — 

‘ Bonaparte. — His despotism was such, that he had reduced 
men to be but the echo of himself; and his own voice returning 
to him from all sides, he was alone amidst the crowd that 
encircled him.’ — 

‘ The Bourbons have no choice but that of the friends of 
liberty: either they who have preserved that opinion unsullied 
since 1789; or they who, less advanced in years, follow it now ; 
a new generation, which has arisen in these later times, and on 
whom our future hopes depend. 

‘ Such men are called upon to terminate the Revolution by 
liberty, and it is the only possible close to that sanguinary tragedy. 
Every effort to sail against the torrent will but overset the bark; 
but let this torrent enter into channels, and all the country which 
it laid waste will be fertilized.’ 


It would be difficult to find, either in antient or modern 
times, a female who has given greater proofs of a masculine 
mind than this lady has afforded: a fact which is apparent 
not only in her choice of subject, but in the energy with 
which she every where treats it. Amid so many marks of 
vigour, the difficulty is to find out occasional traces of 
feminine character: but these are to be discovered both in a 
general tendency to give a licence to the imagination, and in 
some few remarks of inferior consequence ; such as her fanciful 
terrors (vol.i. p. 159.) on crossing a wood after her father’s 
nomination to the ministry; her comments (vol. ii. p. 200.) 
on Bonaparte’s personal appearance; and her curious notion 
(vol. iii. p. 204.) that even brute animals are the most humanely 
treated in a land of liberty. Passing from this to a much 
more important topic, her manner of stating historical facts, 
most readers will think that she is too severe (vol.i. p. 35.) 


on Louis XIV.; they will remark that the a 
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of Henry IV., justly ascribed (in vol. ii. p. 42.) to a § fanatic 
without an accomplice,’ is declared in another passage (vol. i. 
p. 20.) to have been the work of the ‘ atrocious League; and 
they will perceive an evident disposition to exaggerate in all 
that relates to her father, whose talents are the theme of inces- 
sant eulogy, without any of the qualifying admissions that 
are recorded in a former volume of our Review (vol. lxxx. 
N.S. p. 23.) from a source of undeniable authenticity, the 
Letters of Madame Necker to Gibbon. 

These, doubtless, are serious defects, and will induce many 
persons to question the general soundness of the views of Mad. 
de S. Her inferences, it must be admitted, are not formed 
by the rules of Bacon; nor do they rest on such authority as 
if she had made a point of reasoning from a careful and 
patient investigation of the facts of history. They have, how- 
ever, another and an almost equally stable foundation ; viz. the 
purity of heart evinced in every page of her performance. 
Many of her favourite doctrines are similar to those which 
it has been the steady object of our work to inculcate: we 
allude to such topics as the ruinous tendency of war; the im- 
portance of directing our energies to civil improvement; and 
in particular the necessity of obtaining a fairer national re- 
presentation, by lessening the preponderance of the aristocracy 
in our parliamentary elections: — but we are influenced by no 
co-incidence of opinion, when we repeat that her views are 
calculated equally to interest the generous feelings of her 
readers, and to stand the test of mature and deliberate exa- 
mination. Her language is often inflated, and her arguments are 
badly urged: but her results are judicious, and have received 
confirmation in these days of increasing liberality from the 
testimony of practical statesmen. With regard to war, the 
crowned heads assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle have lately given 
reason to hope that certain political disputes may in future be 
referred to a congress, instead of being made the subject of 
an appeal to arms. In reference to English politics, can an 
thing be more conformable to sound judgment than the liberal 
and pacific feelings towards the Americans, which are recom- 
mended to us by Madame de S.; and are not the majority 
of our Opposition-members by this time satisfied, that she was 
right in regretting that they did not long since hold a decided 
tone against Bonaparte as an enemy to all free institutions? 
Her great object is to recommend the adoption of the Eng- 
lish constitution in France; and the basis of her argument is 
that national character is formed not by climate, soil, or other 
physical causes, but by the progressive effect of laws and 
government, She is extremely anxious to improve the situ- 
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ation of the French, by making them profit from their dear 
bought experience and the example of the English: but she 
has no ambitious views, no wish for the extension of their 
territory, or for a renewal of their political influence: al is 
directed to the comfort of the people, the establishment of 
Jaw, and the prevention of future dissention. 

Several of the objections urged, and with justice, against 
the former works of the Baroness, are not applicable to the 
present volumes: they contain much less of speculation; and 
they evince that the lapse of years had tempered the ardour 
of her imagination. In short, with regard to general views, 
she is not undeserving of being compared to our most philo- 
sophic historian; with the distinction, however, that, while 
Hume developes the workings of the mind in individuals, 
Mad. de S. looks more to the mass, and elucidates the mo- 
tives that actuate coilective bodies. 

The rank and reputation of Mad. de Staél gave her op- 
portunities of conversing with several crowned heads, par- 
ticularly with Louis XVIII. and the Emperor Alexander. 
In the former, it appears, she admired a wide extent of in- 
formation, which was the result of great application and a 
long command of time : in the latter, she was struck with an 
ardour for the cause of liberality, and a total absence of the 
stateliness which is so rigidly kept up by most persons of his 
yank. He talks quite differently from the majority of 
sovereigns, has no recourse to formal questions, and dis- 
courses with men of different opinions like one who can enter 
the lists of conversation without reserve. Bernadotte she 
considers as a ruler of great prudence and sagacity; and his 
conduct, when he abstained from active operations at par- 
ticular seasons, (such as March 1814,) she ascribes not to va- 
cillation, or an intention to deceive, but to a sound and 
deliberate view of the interests of Sweden and France. 


¢ When news were brought to him that the French had entered 
Moscow, the envoys of the different powers, who were then in his 
palace at Stockholm, were thunderstruck ; he alone declared firmly 
that, from the date of that event, the campaign was lost to the 
conquerors ; and, addressing himself to the Austrian envoy, at a 
time when the troops of that power still formed a part of the army 
of Napoleon, “ You may,” he said, ‘ write to your Emperor that 
Napoleon is lost, although the capture of Moscow seems the 
greatest exploit in his military career.” 1 was near him when he 
expressed himself in this way, and did not, I confess, put entire 
faith in his predictions. But his profound knowledge of the art 
of war disclosed to him an event at that time least expected by 
others.’ 
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We cannot close our report of this publication without 
pointing out a few of its most important conclusions. In 
the first place, the fair writer has satisfactorily proved that 
the despotic part of the French government was the result of 
recent usurpation, and no more sanctioned by the original 
constitution of the country than the encroachments of our 
Charles I. or the mad projects of our James II. She has next 
shewn, or rather brought to recollection, that the first 
movers of the French Revolution were not the middling or 
lower classes, but the noblesse, the members of the parliament 
of Paris, and in some measure the clergy. <A farther and 
more important inference from her work regards the prac- 
ticability of establishing liberty in France on a solid basis; 
and here we invite those foreigners, who return from visiting 
that country with strong impressions of the national fickle- 
ness and credulity, to study the pages before us, and to de- 
cide whether their author be not justified in maintaining that 
these feelings have had their origin in the total exclusion of 
the nation from the management of its own affairs. Time, 
doubtless, is necessary to give the French a proper share of 
public spirit, and fixed rules of judging in questions of govern- 
ment: but that in point of intention, at least, they are well 
prepared, is apparent from the moderation of their wishes 
in other respects. No nation is more deeply impressed with 
the folly of seeking an extension of territory; nor did their 
voice even second the ambitious views of their government, 
when their armies were sent across the Rhine or the Pyrenees, 

It remains to add a short biographical tiotice of M. Necker 
and Mad. de Staél. ‘The former was son of a professor at 
Geneva, and followed the mercantile cr rather the banking 
line at Paris, where he acquired a large fortune; preserving, 
however, a philosophic turn amid the bustle of business and 
the enjoyment of weaith. His matrimonial choice was indi- 
cative of his habits of reflection and disinterestedness; he 
married Madlle. Curchod, the daughter of a Protestant cler- 
gyman in avery retired part of Swisserland, whose leisure 
had attorded him the means of giving her an excellent edu- 
cation. It was this lady who early engaged the affections of 
Gibbon; and she might have become his conjugal partner, 
(see M. R. vol. Ixxx. p. 22.) had not our historian’s father 
insisted on his looking to a connection of rank and. fortune. 
Gibbon’s relinquishment of so attractive an object excited 
the indignant exclamations of Rousseau: but the lady felt 
the propriety of his obedience to paternal admonition, and pre- 
served for him all the affection of a sister, even when the 
elevation of her husband had made a surprizing change in 
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the scale of her fortune. It was in 1776 that M. Necker was 
called by Louis XVI. to fill the station of finance-minister : 
which, after having occupied it during five years, he resigned 
in 1781; and, living in Paris or the neighbourhood, he gave 
his time chiefly to political and financial disquisition. Called 
again to office in September 1788, he passed a very stormy 
interval of nearly two years, and finally retired in September 
1790. His only daughter, the heiress of his fortune and the 
object of his uninterrupted care, having attained woman’s 
estate, was now married to the Baron de Staél, a Swedish 
nobleman, ambassador from that country at the French court. 
She consequently resided at Paris, while her parents lived 
in Swisserland; and, though she was happily absent during 
the worst epoch of Jacobin proscription, at other times of 
alarm she was on the spot, and had opportunities of display- 
ing all the sympathy of her character in succouring several 
friends who would otherwise have been victims of the massa- 
cres of September 1792, or of the summary sentences that fol- 
lowed the 18th of Fructidor, 1799. At last, in 1802, the 
publication of an obnoxious work by M. Necker, and the 
democratic freedom of her conversation, made Bonaparte 
send her into exile. Having remained with her father until 
his death in 1804, she then travelled into Germany, staid 
there several years, and prepared her well-known work on the 
manners and literature of that empire. Returning to Swis- 
serland, she continued in that country till 1812; when, Bo- 
naparte’s tyranny becoming more and more inquisitorial, and 
the occupancy of continental Europe by his arms progressively 
extending, she determined, before it was too late, to repair to 
Russia: there she saw the. Emperor Alexander; and, on the 
advance of the French armies, she went into Sweden, where 
she remained during the winter of 1812-13. In the next 
summer, she came over to England, and passed the succeed- 
ing winter among the highest circles in London; an inter- 
course which, joined to her previous acquaintance with our 
language and customs, supplied the materials of the con- 
cluding portion of the volumes before us. She had purposed 
to extend her travels throughout the northern part of our 
island, when the re-establishment of the Bourbons, and other 
circumstances of rather unexpected occurrence, recalled her 
to Paris: whence the return of Bonaparte from Elba drove 
her, distracted with anxiety both on public and private 
grounds, once more to Swisserland. Repairing subsequently 
to Paris, to complete this work, and to enjoy that converse on 
literary and political topics which formed the delight of her 
life, she became subject to bad health, and died in the begin- 
ning of 1817. 
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Art. IV. Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own Times. 
By Dr. Wm. King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Crown 
§vo. pp.252. 8s.6d. Boards. Matte: 1818. 


I’ is with no inconsiderable pleasure that we take up a 

volume, purporting to contain some relics of Dr. William 
King; a name once indeed well-known, but which seemed 
likely eie long to sink into oblivion, because few written 
testimonies recorded his character and attainments. Mr. 
Chalmers, however, has in his Biography collected some 
notices of his life, which the editor of these Anecdotes has 
transfer red to his prefatory advertisement. 

Dr. King was born in 1685, became a member of Baliol 
College, Oxford, in 1701, took the degree of LL.D. in 
1715, was secretary to the Duke of Ormond and Ear! of 
Arran respectively, when Chancellors of that University, and 
in 1718 became Principal of St. Mary Hall; which situation 
he held until the time of his decease in 1763, at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight. 

~ A life thus constituted bears some presumptive evidence of 
a scene of quiet, and an even tenor of occupation, unmolested 
by the contentions of the busy world without the pale of the 
University: but such presumptions, in the present case, would 
lead to conclusions little agreeing with the real truth. Whe- 
ther Dr. King would have preferred publicity of character to 
literary ease, and academic leisure, is now a point of no im- 
portance; since the former, whether by accident or choice, 
was evidently the sphere in which he moved. An early at- 
tempt to represent the University in parliament, in which he 
was not successful, coupled with the strong interest which he 
took in many of the leading questions of the day, as also the 
vigour of thought and boldness of expression that are ob- 
servable in some of his compos.tions, bespeak an active and 
ambitious mind; and few men have ever become so obnoxious 
to the animosities engendered by political zeal, as Dr. King 
was, without having invited such attacks at some period of 
their life, in a greater degree than a philosophical evening 
to a long day of existence would lead a casual observer to 
infer. 

The Principal of St. Mary Hall was a warm friend to 
the exiled house of Stuart; an affair then of such recent in- 
terest, as to leave no man the option of neutrality. He was 
indeed in the Jacobite party a man of no mean account, the 
influence of talents placing him on a level with persons of 
higher rank and dignity. Like many others, his literary 
speculations were perpetually canvassed with a reference os 
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his political opinions; and this was a constant source of dis- 
quiet to him, which the pretence of indifference cannot con- 
ceal, Though it is much to be wished that the literary critic 
would cease to identify himself with the party-zealot, this 
would be a happy state of things of which passing events 
render us more and more despairing; since party-virulence, 
to the detriment of all the best interests of literature, seems 
to be daily extending its influence over the compositions of 
the most popular writers. 

Of the share which Dr. King took in the politics of his 
times, or of the extent of his views as they regarded the 
exiled family, we have no accurate information: but that he 
was in a constant course of most confidential intercourse with 
the chief Jacobites, and with Prince Charles himself, is satistac- 


torily proved by his own written record. Whatever were his 


political objects, he declares that he felt no shame at the dis- 
closure of them; and he promised to lay before the public a 
candid account of all his share in the transactions of his 
times: but such a promise, given at the age of seventy-six, 
offered siender expectations of its own fulfilment, and it pro- 
bably was not ever redeemed. In his latter years, he was 
charged with political apostacy, because, early in the present 
reign, he had been seen at the court of a prince of the house 
of Hanover: but to such attacks he replies in one of the 
¢ Anecdotes’ before us, that he went to court not as an in- 
dividual, but as a member of the University, attending in his 
place on a public occasion. A justification of this sort, how- 
ever, seems unnecessary in Dr. King; who has elsewhere 
fairly and openly avowed that the cause of the Stuarts had 
before this time become desperate; and who seems to have 
considered that the adherents to that cause had been absolved 
from their obligations to it, by the indiscretions, mismanage- 
ment, and ingratitude of those whom they supported. It is, 
at the same time, but an act of common candour to allow 
that many men of mature years may doubt the right of con- 
spiring to alter an established government, of which they felt 
the effects to be generally beneficial, although they may 
honestly have opposed the principle on which that power was 
established ; and such, probably, may have been the view of 
Dr. King. ‘That the principle itself is just, few will deny ; 
it is only brought into discredit by the assumption of it in 
persons who are actuated by less honourable motives. 

Dr. King lived with the great and learned of his day, and 
was in correspondence with them; and, among others, we 
recollect that some of his letters are preserved with those of 
Dean Swift, in which he gives a pleasant description of his 
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habits and occupations at Oxford. His works were not nu- 
merous, and mostly of temporary interest. He greatly ex- 
celled in the writing of elegant Latin, and seem sto have been 
more celebrated on that score than any cotemporary in the 
University. His playful ‘ Somnium Academicum” is preserved 
in this little volume. The pieces published under his name 
were indeed chiefly in the Latin language: others of a poli- 
tical and satirical tendency were attributed to him, but were 
mostly denied ; though, in consequence of such charges, much 
scurrility was heaped on him by his adversaries. Against these 
assailants he published his ** Apology,” in 4to.: but on which 
side truth preponderated it is now needless to discuss, and 
impossible to ascertain. 

Although it does not appear that Dr. King was ever his 
own biographer, he undertook the difficult task of delineating 
his own character, in the very singular Latin epitaph which 
he left behind him; and which, according to his desire, was 
inscribed to his memory in the chapel of St. Mary Hall. It 
will be found in the last page of the volume before us: but, 
if we recollect rightly, some slight variations from the copy 
here printed occur in the inscription as it now stands in the 
chapel. Whether the writer gave a true character of himself, 
we can now scarcely ascertain: but strong internal evidence 
appears in this composition that at least he attempted that 
duty; and, if the picture be not a good likeness, we should 
be more inclined to attribute the failure to unskilfulness in so 
difficult a science than to intention. 

The story of the present volume is simply this. A gentle- 
man, who was detained during the late war as a prisoner in 
France, met there with two English ladies, who were relatives 
of the writer of these Anecdotes, and were in possession of 
them. Their publication has been the consequence of this 
acquaintance; and it seems that Dr. King designed them to 
sce the light: since, in a short preface, he describes himself as 
sitting down in his seventy-sixth year, to beguile the infirm- 
ities incident to old age by this occasional occupation. The 
Anecdotes themselves contain remarks on books and authors; 
reflections on men and manners; table-talk; and some curious 
and interesting particulars of the writer’s connection with the 
Pretender. 

On this last subject, Dr. King has enlarged more than on 
any other; and, in his delineation of the personal character 
of the Pretender, he clearly wishes that his readers should 
recognize his own apology for remitting his exertions in the 
cause to which he had been attached. 


‘ As 
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‘ AsI can in some measure account for the defection of the 
leaders of the Jacobite party, I shall probably render an accept- 
able service to many of my countrymen and satisfy the enquiries 
of posterity by publishing an anecdote, which I am now a no 
obligations to conceal, and which as the affairs of Britain are at 
present circumstanced, it would, in my opinion, be criminal in me 
to suppress. ; 

‘ September 1750, I received a note from my Lady Primrose, 
who desired to see me immediately. As soon as I waited on her, 
she led me into her dressing-room, and presented me to * 
If I was surprised to find him there, I was still more astonished 
when he acquainted me with the motives which had induced him 
to hazard a journey to England at this juncture, The impatience 
of his friends who were in exile had formed a scheme which was 
impracticable ; but although it had been as feasible as they had 
represented it to him, yet no preparation had been made, nor was 
any thing ready to carry it into execution. He was soon con- 
vinced that he had been deceived, and therefore, after a stay In 
London of five days only, he returned to the place from whence 
he came. As I had some long conversations with him here, and 
for some years after held a constant correspondence with him, not 
indeed by letters but by messengers +, who were occasionally dis- 
patched to him; and as during this intercourse I informed myself 
of all particulars relating to him, and of his whole conduct, both 
in public and private life, I am perhaps as well qualified as any 
man in England to draw a just character of him; and I impose 
this task on wnyself not only for the information of posterity, but 
for the sake of many worthy gentlemen whom I shall leave behind 
me, who are at present attached to his name, and who have formed 
their ideas of him from public report, but more particularly from 
those great actions which he performed in Scotland.’ 





This passage constitutes a preface to a detailed account of the 
character of Charles. As it is drawn by a person who un- 
doubtedly had the opportunity as well as the ability to 
appreciate the object of it, we should be glad to extract it : 
but it would exceed our limits; and we propose, therefore, 
to collect a few of the leading traits in a more brief but a 
connected form. 

After a description of the Prince’s person, Dr. King tells 
us that his apprehension was certainly quick, and that he 
could speak French, Italian, and English, but the latter with 
a foreign accent: that his education was decidedly bad and 
neglected; that his tutor had been a Protestant, and, al- 
though educated at Rome, had no knowlege of the fine arts 





¢ * The Pretender.’ 
‘ + These were not common couriers, but gentlemen of for- 
tune, honour, and veracity, and on whose relations I could entirely 
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or the Jelles letires. It is a singular fact, if true, that 
Dr. King found the Prince unacquainted with the history and 
constitution of the country which he claimed as his birth- 
right. As to his religion, the Doctor states that he was so 
little of a bigot, as to have rendered it probable that he 
would have conformed to any established system. The 
qualities of his heart are detailed in the following passage ; 
and we are sorry to read it from the pen of one who had 
become cool in a cause which he had once espoused with 
great warmth. 


‘ I never heard him express any noble or benevolent senti- 
ments, the certain indications of a great soul and a good heart; 
or discover any sorrow or compassion for the misfortunes of so many 
worthy men who had suffered in his cause. But the most odious 
part of his character is his love of money, a vice which I do not 
remember to have been imputed by our historians to any of his 
ancestors, and is the certain index of a base and little mind. 
I know it may be urged in his vindication, that a prince in exile 
ought to be an economist. And so he ought; but nevertheless 
his purse should be always open, as long as there is any thing 
in it, to relieve the necessities of his friends and adherents. Kin 
Charles the Second, during his banishment, would have shared 
the last pistole in his pocket with his little family. But I have 
known this gentleman with two thousand Louis-d’ors in his strong 
box pretend he was in great distress, and borrow money from a 
lady in Paris, who was not in affluent circumstances. His most 
faithful servants, who had closely attended him in all his diffi. 
culties, were ill rewarded. ‘Two Frenchmen, who had left every 
thing to follow his fortune, who had been sent as couriers 
through half Europe, and executed their commissions with great 
punctuality and exactness, were suddenly discharged without any 
faults imputed to them, or any recompence for their past ser- 
vice. To this spirit of avarice may be added his insolent manner 
of treating his immediate dependants, very unbecoming a great 
prince, and a sure prognostic of what might be expected from 
him if ever he acquired sovereign power. Sir J. Harrington, 
and Colonel Goring, who suffered themselves to be imprisoned 
with him, rather than desert him, when the rest of his family 
and attendants fled, were afterwards obliged to quit his service on 
account of his illiberal behaviour.’ 


An attachment to low society is asserted to have been 
his vice and his bane, especially as it related to his mis- 
tress; and the consequent disclosure of all private com- 
munications, to persons of such a description as to be 
wholly unworthy of any trust, is here declared to be the 
cause of the defection of all people of consideration from 
his party. 

Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes collected for publication, as we may fairly con- 
ceive these to have been by their original author, naturally 
shew those turns of thought into which’ his mind is apt to 
relapse, in seasons of disengagement from more‘serious occu- 
pation. A horror of avarice, and some dislike of parsimony, 
seem, under this view of the case, to have been prevalent with 
Dr. King; indeed, in his own character of himself, he tells 
us that he was “ zmprudens et improvidus, comis et benevolus.” 
_ To this turn of mind we owe many anecdotes in this little 

volume: it partly led him to doubt much of the expediency 
of marriage among our clergy; and he seems to have. enter- 
tained nearly the same sentiments which Queen Elizabeth 
expressed on this head, though founded on better grounds, 
perhaps, than those of her Majesty. ‘The subsequent is an 


amusing if not a convincing passage : 


‘ Butler, who was predecessor to the present Bishop of Dur- 
ham, being applied to on some occasion for a charitable sub- 
scription, asked his steward what money he had in the house. 
The steward informed him, ‘ there was five hundred pounds.” 
“ Five hundred pounds!” said the Bishop: ‘“ what a shame for a 
Bishop to have such a sum in his possession ;” and ordered it all 
to be immediately given to the poor. That spirit of charity and 
benevolence which possessed this excellent man hath not appeared 
in any other part of the hierarchy since the beginning of the 
present century. His successor, Dr. Trevor, possessed of a large 
estate, besides the revenue'of his rich bishopric, has a. different 
turn of mind, but in common with many of his own order. To speak 
freely, I know nothing that has brought so great a reproach on 
the Church of England as the avarice and ambition of our 
bishops. Chandler, Bishop of Durham, Willis, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, Gibson and Sherlock, 
Bishops of London, all died shamefully rich, some of them worth 
‘more ‘than 100,00¢]. 1 must add to these my old antagonist 
Gilbert, predecessor to Drummond, the present Archbishop of 
York. Some of these prelates were esteemed great divines (and 
I know they were learned men), but they could not be called 
good Christians. The great wealth which they heaped.up, the 
fruits of their bishoprics, and which they left te enrich their 
families, was not their own; it was due to God, to the.church, to 
their poor brethren. The history of the good Samaritan, which 
was so particularly explained by Christ himself to his disciples, 
ought ae monitory to all their successors. I knew Burnett, 
Bishop of“Salisbury : he was a furious party-man, and easily im- 
posed on by any lying spirit of his own faction; but he was a 
better pastor than any man who is now seated on the bishops’ 
bench. Although he left a large family when he died, three sons 
and two daughters (if I rightly remember), yet he heft them 
nothing more than their mother’s fortune. He always declared, 
that he should think himself guilty of the greatest crime, if he 
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were to raise fortunes for his children out of the revenue of his 
bishopric. It was no small misfortune to the cause of Christianity 
in this kingdom, that when we reformed from popery, our cler 
were permitted to marry; from that period their only care (which 
was natural, and must have been foreseen ) was to provide for their 
wives and children ; this the dignitaries, who had ample revenues, 
could easily effect, with the loss, however, of that respect and 
veneration which they formerly received on account of their hos- 
pitality and numerous charities; but the greatest part of the in- 
ferior clergy were incapable of making a provision for sons and 
daughters, and soon left families of beggars in every part of the 
kingdom,’ 


In reverting to Dr. King’s epitaph on himself, we may 
remark that it presents us with these expressions: ‘* Permultos 
habut amicos, at veros, stabiles, gratos, (que fortasse est gentts 
nostre culpa,) perpaucissimos.” We are naturally apt to 
revolt a little from an observation so much calculated to 
wound our national feelings; and we generally confess that as 
a body we are egotistical, but individually we are not very 
much inclined to make the same admission. One of the 
anecdotes forms a fair commentary on the above lines in the 
inscription : 


‘ A perfect friendship, as it is described by the ancients, can 
only be contracted between men of the greatest virtue, generosity, 
truth, and honour. Such a friendship requires that all things 
should be in common; and that one friend should not only ven- 
ture, but be ready to lay down his life for the other. According 
to this definition of friendship, Cicero observes that all the his- 
tories, from the earliest ages down to his time, had not recorded 
more than two or three pair of friends ; and I doubt whether at 
this day we could add two or three pair more to the number. In 
our country, which is governed by money, and where every man 
is in pursuit of his own interest, it would be in vain to look for a 
real friendship. Our companions, and our common acquaintance, 
those especially with whom we live in any degree of familiarity, 
we call our friends; and we are always ready to give them such 
marks of our friendship as will not put us to any great incon- 
veniency, or subject us to any great expence. If an English- 
man, like the Greek philosopher, were to bequeath his wife and 
children to be maintained by one of his rich friends, he would be 
deemed non compos. If a man would long eto his friend- 
ships, I mean those imperfect friendships which are generally con- 
tracted in this country, he should be particularly careful to have 
no money-concerns with his friends, at least to owe them no great 
obligations on that account. Most of the breaches of friendship 
which I have remarked, as likewise the family-feuds which are 
now subsisting in England, are to be ascribed to this cause. 
The latter isteed are not always to be avoided, but the first 
always may. I was talking on this subject with a learned 
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foreigner, who seemed to doubt the truth of my general observ- 
ation, and thought my countrymen did not deserve the character 
which I had imputed to them. He could not conceive why there 
was not the greatest warmth and activity in our friendships, when 
we were so ready to relieve the helpless and indigent, and had 
given such proofs of our humanity and charity as were not 
equalled by any nation in Europe. And then he reckoned all 
the hospitals which were supported by annual and voluntary con- 
tributions. I acknowledged this to be a kind of a contradiction 
in our manners, but I did not tell him that I imputed no small 
proportion of these extraordinary charities to the vanity of the 
donors.’ 


Dr. K.’s_ observations on books do not appear to us to 
present much novelty: for they relate chiefly to classical 
authors, and to passages so often discussed as to render all 
farther ‘observation superfluous. Yet we discern an ingenuity 
in the application of such remarks to passing events, which 
in more than one instance is highly amusing; and which 
gives us a well-told story, with a very happy application of it, 
from materials whence it seemed impossible to derive any 
thing having a claim to novelty. When discoursing of the 


/Eneid of Virgil, Dr. King observes: 


‘ In the beginning of the first book, Juno makes a visit to 
JEolus, and desires him to raise a storm and destroy the Trojan 
fleet, because she hated the whole nation on account of the 
judgment of Paris, or, as she was pleased to express herself, 
because the Trojans were her enemies. Gens inimica mihi, &c. 
Juno was conscious that she asked a god to oblige her by an act 
which was both unjust apd cruel, and therefore she accompanied 
her request with the offer of Deiopeia, the most beautiful nymph 
in her train: a powerful bribe, and such as she imagined Aolus 
could not resist. She was not disappointed: olus accepted 
her offer, and executed her commands as far as he was able. 
What I have to observe here, in the first place, is the necessity of 
that short speech, in which Juno addresses hersel”to olus. 
She had no time to lose. The Trojan fleet was in the Tuscan 
sea, sailing with a fair wind, and in a few hours would probably 
have been in a safe harbour. /Kolus therefore answered in as 
few words as the goddess had addressed herself to him. But 
his answer is very curious. He takes no notice of the offer of 
Deiopeia, for whom upon any other occasion he would have 
thanked Juno upon his knees. But now, when she was given, 
and accepted by him as a bribe, and as the wages of cruelty and 
injustice, he endeavoured by his answer to avoid that imputation, 
und pretended he had such a grateful sense of the favours which 
Juno had formerly conferred on him, when she introduced him 
to Jupiter’s table, that it was his duty to obey her commands on 
all occasions : , 
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Tuus, O Regina, quod optes, 
Explorare labor ; mihi jussa capessere fas est. 


And thus insinuated even to Juno herself, that this was the sole 
motive of his ready compliance with her request. I am here put 
in mind of something similar, which happened in Sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration. He wanted to carry a question in the 
House of Commons, to which he knew there would be great 
opposition, and which was disliked by some of his own de- 
pendents. As he was passing through the Court of Requests, he 
met a member of the contrary party, whose avarice he imagined 
would not reject a large bribe. He took him aside, and said, 
‘“* Such a question comes on this day; give me your vote, and 
here is a bank bill of 2000l.,” which he put into his hands. The 
member made him this answer: “ Sir Robert, you have lately 
served some of my particular friends ; and when my wife was last 
at court, the King was very gracious to her, which must have 
happened at your instance. I should therefore think myself very 
ungrateful (putting the bank bill into his pocket) if 1 were to refuse 
the favour you are now pleased to ask me.’’ This incident, if 
wrought up by a man of humour, would make a pleasant scene in 
a political farce.’ | 


We must now preclude ourselves, unwillingly, from farther 
quotation ; and, with one or two observations, collected at large, 
we shall close our notice of this entertaining little book. 
— Dr. King tells us that Bp. Atterbury, Lord Stair, who was 
ambassador in France in the early part of the reign of 
George the Second, and Dr. James Monro, who was many 
years physician of Bethlem Hospital, were the only persons, 
whom he recollects, eminently possessed of the quality of 
presence of mind. 'The remark, as it regards the individuals, 
is curious: but, as it refers to society in general, it depends 
on a scale with which we are not acquainted.—In 1738, 
Dr. K. had written a political satire in Latin; his political 
opponents naturally found fault with his style, as well as his 
argument; and ultimately some professed scholars took a 
share in the literary parts of the question. Maittaire marked 
eleven expressions as unclassical: but Dr. King proved the 
purity of them, from the works of authors of which Maittaire 
had recently published new editions, and to which he had 
attached copious indexes ! 

In conclusion, it may be matter of amusement to the 
resident in Oxford to be told that the little garden, inclosed 
in the quadrangle of St. Mary Hall, and the little dining 
room projecting inito it from the house of the Principal, are 
specimens, such as they are, of the taste of Dr. William 
King. Small as they appear to us, and scarcely cqual to 


become appendages to a country-parsonage, they were i 
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thus insignificant in. the eyes of their projector; who details 
to Dr. Swift, with much complacency and _self-congra- 
tulation, his architectural improvements, and the prospects 
of his own garden. 





Art. V. A full and correct Account of the Military Occurrences of 
the late War between Great Britain and the United States of 
America ; with an Appendix and Plates. By William James, 
Author of “ A full and correct Account of the chief Naval 


Occurrences.” 2 Vols. 8vo. tl. 10s. Boards. Black and Co. 
1818. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the .extensive sphere of operations in 

which the army of Great Britain has been engaged, dur- 
ing, and for a length of time previous to, the occupation of 
the Gallic diadem by the Napoleon dynasty, the subject of 
military history has seldom been treated by the natives 
of this * warlike isle.” Ephemeral publications, relating 
chiefly to battles in which the British troops have gained the 
hard-earned laurel, have been sufficiently numerous: but, in 
general, these works possess very little interest, and are mere 
compositions from the gazettes and journals of the periods 
which they attempt to describe. Such may be said to be, 
almost universally, the case with those performances which 
relate to the actions on the fields of Planchénoit and Waterloo, 
and to the invasion of France by the armies of the allies. 
The compilers of these voluminous accounts are also, in most 
cases, very ill prepared for the office which they have assumed ; 
since, from their limited knowlege of the military sciences, 
they are unable to form opinions, or give tactical notions, of 
the various intricate movements and results which experienced 
leaders have undertaken and attained: indeed, they are usually 
men who have never ranged themselves under the * sanguine 
banners of the mighty Mars.” 

With these facts before us, and under the certainty that 
scarcely one of the histories of the wars of England has 
proceeded from the pen of a leader whose experience and 
military knowlege qualified him for such a performance, we 
did not take up the work now before us with a predisposition 
to regard it as a scientific detail of the events which its title 
professes to describe: but, as the author had already executed 
with success the difficult task of writing a naval history of 
the war between Great Britain and the United States*, we 
opened his pages with more satisfaction than we should have 
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felt had this been a first publication. Though Mr. James has 
not served in the navy, industrious research and unremitted 
attention have rendered him a sufficient judge of naval affairs 
to enable him to compose a very good account of the above- 
named actions, on that element in which the glory of Britain’s 

warlike genius shines so conspicuously. We are, therefore, 
disposed to make some exception in his favour, from our 
clause against unmilitary authors of military works; and to 
grant that he constitutes a good locum tenens for those officers, 
whose business it may be said to be to transmit to posterity an 
account of the warlike achievements in which the land-forces 
of our country have been engaged, during the most arduous 
struggles that have ever been witnessed on the comparatively 
pacific shores of the new world. 

Various performances have issued from the American press 
concerning the details of the late war, and some of them 
possess considerable interest: but a violent national and even 
party-spirit disgraces most of their pages, and they are conse- 
quently littke known to the British public; our booksellers 
being probably fearful of incurring the expence of importing 
works which, from this cause alone, would never meet with a 
sale. 

It may be safely asserted as a general axiom,—which, how- 
ever, like other propositions of the kind, must always be 
liable to exceptions, — that the charge of partiality cannot 
be so frequently laid against the historians of England as 
against those of other nations. Were we inclined to enter 
into discussions on this subject, and to trace the probable 
causes of such a fact, we should perhaps find that the general 
spirit of probity which prevails in this favoured isle, and the 
dismission of an inflated style from the compositions of its 
best writers, are some of the circumstances which tend to such 
a result; and we may add that, the national glory and cha- 
racter being established on a firm and durable basis, no man 
feels the necessity of an attempt to persuade the world of 
their existence. An adherence to these principles of fairness 
will ever insure to the historical writer, in this and in all 
civilized countries, an attentive perusal of his work; and a 
departure from them must always lessen his dignity. The 
Americans, on the other hand, have one excuse in their 
favour, for attempting to paint their valiant deeds in glowing 
colours; they are a new nation, enrolled within the memory 
of man in the chronicles of kingdoms and of states; and, as 
they are rarely engaged (happily for them) in the devastating 
conflicts arising from jarring political interests, they are the 
more apt to magnify any victories, and the fortunate result of 
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any campaign. No European ever imagined that the leaders 
and soldiers of the new world can be placed on a par, in 
tactical exposition or strategical knowlege, with those of the 
old hemisphere: it is not possible that they should be; and, 
therefore, the idea does not require to be canvassed through 
the principal portion of two thick octavo volumes. On the 
other side, no men whose minds are not straitened by deter- 
mined animosity, or who do not permit themselves to think, 
will ever suppose that the people of the United States of 
America are more deficient in natural courage than their Eu- 
ropean or British progenitors. 

Having so far entered into a developement of our feelings, 
we have to state a preliminary difference with the present 
author, arising from the same causes which have operated in 
our minds against the American publications on the same 
subject: — he has adopted too much violence of discussion 
and of language, in confuting the American authors and their 
statements. In the preface, which is unusually long, his zeal 
has overstept the modest bounds which should always reign 
in literary disputes; and the whole prolegomena, if we may 
so apply the term, consist of a virulent attack on an insigni- 
ficant American magazine * which has taken up the cudgels 
against Mr. James’s former work. Surely there was no oc- 
‘casion to insert this vituperative essay, in a preface to a book 
having little other than a general connection with that about 
which Mr. James feels so much interested: it resembles, too 
strongly, the paper-war carried on between the Halifax 
Journal and the Acadian Recorder + on similar subjects during 
the American war. If we pass over these unpleasant passages 
in the preface, and hasten to that part of it which is intended 
to serve as an introduction to the work, it still harps on the 
American magazine. ‘The author’s manner of conducting his 
narrative is, however, well described; and he informs us that 
he has chosen his plans and maps more for the purpose of 
shewing the marches of the troops to combat, than to display 
the actions themselves: which, having gencrally taken place 
in woods, could not be so well detailed on a drawing. ‘The 
battle near New Orleans is an exception, and seems to be the 
author’s favourite. We shall hereafter speak more at large 
on this point. 

We wish that Mr. James had always manifested the very 
proper feeling expressed in page xxx. of this preface; where 
he says that, as the two countries are at peace now, ‘ a strong 





* The Analectic Magazine and Naval Chronicle. 
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motive exists for describing the events of the late war between 
them in language, if not courteous, temperate at least; and 
this without any reference to the notorious fact, that all Ame- 
rican histories, from General Wilkinson’s huge ** Memoirs” 
down to the Grub-street “ Analectic,” pursue quite an op- 
posite course.’ ‘This term, ‘ Grub-street,’ comes in rather 
unfortunately so soon after Mr. James’s declaration of forbear- 
ance. In the succeeding sentence, he says that he has endea- 
voured to command his feelings in scrutinizing the American _ 
accounts: but, if he should be betrayed into a warmth of ex- 
pression in unravelling any design cf marked atrocity, some 
apology is due to the general reader *; though the American 
may ‘ vent his rage upon those of his countrymen who, disgrac- 
ing the name of historians, are the authors or abettors of all 
the calumnies which gave the provocation.’ The concluding 
paragraph then informs us that whoever shall succeed in 
teaching American writers to venerate truth will have done 
ten times more for the republic than all their mock heroes put 
together. We can assure Mr. James that he will not cleanse 
the Augean stable, as long as he uses the handle instead of 
the sweeping portion of the broom. 

The words § Military Occurrences’ now occupy the running 
title; and very gladly do we turn from the mélange called a 
Preface, which we hope that the author will wholly omit in a 
future edition, and supplant by a sensible developement of 
the body of the work. 

Patient research, knowlege of his subject, and a competent 
share of the qualities necessary to form a good writer, are 
visible throughout the ensuing pages of the two volumes; 
which, as far as they avoid personal and national reflections, 
form a valuable addition to our stock of military annals; con- 
taining, throughout, interesting details of many events during 
the war which have never met the public eye. It is with 
pleasure that we give this opinion, founded on a careful 
perusal of the book; and we sincerely hope that our remarks 
on the opposite side of the question may tend to remove some 
of its defects, so that thus the performance may become as 
amusing as it is useful. 

Chapter I. details the origin of the late war with the United 
States, and gives at full length the manifestoes issued by the 
contending powers, with other circumstances attending the 
actual commencement of hostilities, which are fresh in the 
reader’s recollection. In this part of the work, he can form 





* We consider ourselves as particular readers, and therefore this 
apology does not disarm us. 
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very little notion of the author’s style, forty pages being oc- 
cupied by public documents, literally transcribed. 

more interesting subject is etend in Chapter II., 
where a military coup d’@il is taken of the lakes of Canada, 
and the posts on their shores. The ensuing extract gives an 
interesting outline of the great Niagara fall: 


‘ The larger body of water flows between Upper Canada and 
Goat Island; at the upper end of which the broken water or ra- 
pids commence. Here the stream passes on both sides of the 
island, over a bed of rocks and precipices, with astonishing rapi- 
dity ; till, having descended more than 50 feet, in the distance of 
half a mile, it falls, on the British side 157, and on the New York 
side 162 feet perpendicular.* From the cataract, the river is a 
continued rapid, half a mile in width, for about seven miles. At 


this point stand, opposite to each other, the villages of Queens- 
town and Lewistown.’ 


The whole of the military sketch of the two frontiers is 
ably delineated, and deserves an attentive perusal: the open- 
ing of the campaign is also extremely well detailed: but we 
observe some typographical errors, which seem to be attri- 
butable to the author, as they invariably and very frequently 
recur in the same manner; such as plane for plain, situate for 
situated, artillerists for artillerymen : the word noithsome prison 
in p. 160. we do not find in the list of errata ; and waived for 
waved, in p. 14., second volume, totally corrupts the sense. 

If the following anecdote be authentic, we can here forgive 
the author for being ‘ betrayed into a warmth of expression :’ 


‘In the pocket of Captain M‘Culloch, of the American army, 
killed in the affair at Brownstown, between the Americans and the 
Indians, was found a letter addressed to his wife, in which this 
humane individual, this officer of a nation vaunting itself to the 
world as a pattern of civilization, states that, on the 15th of July, 
he killed an Indian, and had the pleasure of tearing the scalp from 
the head of the savage with his teeth.’ 


We know that the British commanders, particularly the 
gallant General Brock, made every effort to restrain the In- 
dian allies from this shocking treatment of the dead and 
wounded: but we must, from good authority, coincide with 
Mr. James in saying that the American chiefs and officers 
offered large rewards to encourage their Indians to commit 
the most barbarous murders; and also that on the ‘ dead 
corpses” of their adversaries there “ was such misuse, such 
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* A reference is here given to a geological section of the 
ground, between and over which the Niagara river runs and falls. 
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beastly, shameless transformation, by those” Indians “ done, as 
may not be without much shame retold or spoken of.” 

Sir George Prevost’s armistice being terminated by the re- 
fusal of the President to ratify it, the third chapter opens 
with a rational and clear account of the state of the American 
troops on the Niagara frontier at that epoch, their plan of 
invasion, and its derangement; embracing also the attack on 
Queenstown and the death of General Brock, with the sur- 
render of the American army. Throughout his work, the 
author seems to lean to the opinion that a great part of the 
want of success in the Canadian war with the Americans 
arose from the undecided character of Sir George Prevost; who 
seldom took advantage by the * fore-lock,” and whose career 
was marked with an excess of caution highly detrimental to 
the service: but this line of conduct eeu A been rendered 
necessary by his not having full powers.* A good biogra- 
phical sketch of Sir Isaac Brock concludes this section. 

The next chapter gives a detail of the remaining events of 
this first campaign; which are, in general, of little other con- 
sequence than as leading the reader to an understanding of 
the operations in the ensuing conflict. In the 125th page 
is an account of the inhuman conduct of a predatory band 
of Americans, who fired into an unprotected house in the 
middle of the night, and wounded a woman very severely, 
which we have personal reason to believe is but too true; and 
such actions as these too often disgraced their soldiers. Were 
we to trace the probable causes of the small share of com- 
punction manifested by American troops, in firing at indi- 
viduals or into solitary houses, we should perhaps find that 
many of them are accustomed, from the wandering lives which 
they lead on the borders of the great forests, and their terror 
from the Aborigines, to fire at and kill an Indian with as 
much indifference as the sportsman feels who levels at a par- 
tridge. In general, they are practised shots; and, being ac- 
customed to carry on their warfare from behind trees and 
bushes, singling out their marks in cool blood, they arrive at 
that apparent apatliy in human slaughter which so much dis- 
awn a Briton in his warlike encounters with their troops. 

t would be absurd to say that a veteran soldier in the heat 
of action experiences n any ‘* compunctious visitings :” but cer- 
tainly a marked diffrence exists between the conduct of 
English troops :uunediately after a battle, and that of the 





* See also a suggestion in favour of Sir G. P., respecting the 
affair at Plattsburg, in our Review, vol. lxxxvii. pp. 383, 384. 
(Number for December last.) 
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undisciplined levies of the United States; and the effect is 
nearly evident from the above causes. 

Chapter V. gives the opening of the campaign of 1813, 
a comparison of the American and British forces, and the 
attacks on Ogdensburgh, York, Fort George, Fort Erie, and 
lastly on Sackett’s Harbour. We must be allowed to quote 
a paragraph concerning a very meritorious and _ suffering 
officer, whose conduct was: conspicuous in the attack on the 
American batteries at Ogdensburgh. 


‘ During the warmest of the fire upon the right column, Cap- 
tain Jenkins * ordered his men to fix bayonets, and charge the 
American troops who were firing down upon them from the bank. 
While wading through the deep snow to get in contact with his 
enemy, the Captain received a grape-shot in the left arm, which 
shivered the bones, from the wrist nearly up to the shoulder. He, 
however, marched on at the head of his company, heedless of the 
acute pain caused by the splintered bones rubbing, at every step, 
against his sword-belt. Not many minutes afterwards, a case-shot 
tore most of the flesh from his right arm, and down it dropped'+ 
by his side: still did this heroic young officer run on with his men ; 
cheering them to the assault, till, almost maddened with pain, he 
staggered on one side ; and, after making several turns, evident] 
unconscious of what he was doing, fell from the loss of blood.’ 


This brave man has recovered from his wounds, and is now 
pensioned in ‘his native country: but, we believe, he was 
never promoted. 

We hasten to the unfortunate attack on Sackett’s Harbour; 
and here we must observe that Mr. James gives a good specimen 
of the accuracy of his information, in detailing the first re- 
connoissance of that post by Sir George Prevost, which ended 
in an abortive attempt, and the non-appearance of which in 
any of the official papers was so much the subject of discus- 
sion in the army. It is extremely interesting, but too long 
for extraction into our pages, and we therefore refer our readers 
to the work itself: —but, with respect to the second attack, 
we cannot do better than copy a sentence from Mr. James. 
‘So hopeless did the Americans consider their case, that 
Lieutenant Chauncey had already set fire to the navy-bar- 
racks, the prize-schooner Duke of Gloucester, and the ship 
General Pike, and had completely destroyed the naval stores 
and provisions which had been captured at York.’ — What 
motive caused the General to sound a retreat, when every 





* Of the Glengarry regiment; and a native, we understand, of 
Frederic-town, the capital of New Brunswick. 
+ In this place, no zfalics occur in the original text. 
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individual in the army saw that they were clearly in possession 
of the place, we do not know: but we are disposed to coin- 
cide with the present author when he says, ‘ we have no right 
to find fault with the Americans, for considering as glorious 
to themselves an event which it would be idle to say was not, 
in a high degree, disgraceful to us.’ The Americans claimed 
a splendid triumph; and, though the victory was ours, to 
them the honour is due. 

Section VI. is dedicated to a variety of important oper- 
ations that took place at this period on the shores of the 
upper lakes; among which the affair at the Riviere Raisin 
and the surrender of General Winchester’s army are the most 

rominent, with the action of Miami, or Fort Meigs. 

Chapter VII. returns to General Vincent’s army at Bur- 
lington, and recounts the battle between that officer’s troops 
and the Americans under Generals Chandler and Winder, at 
Stoney Creek: in which the Americans were conquered by 
a British force not more than one-fifth of their number, led 
by Colonel Harvey; who planned the attack, and to whom 
Mr. James dedicates his work, with a long monumental-looking 
inscription detailing this event. 

As we approach the conclusion of the first volume, the 
subjects become very interesting. The viiith chapter describes 
Lake Champlain, with some of the military operations on its 
shores; and, returning to the frontiers of Canada, developes 
the operations of the large American army then threatening 
the British line: but too little notice is taken in this and the 
subsequent chapters of the fatal Lake-fever which prevailed 
among our troops. A description of its apparent causes, 
action, and effects, would have been interesting and proper. 

The ixth and xth chapters terminate the first volume, and 
contain, amid other very curious and useful information, de- 
tails of the disastrous effects of the inattention paid to the fitting 
out of the Lake-squadron, under Captain Barclay, which has 
already been often before the public eye, but is here made 
very apparent. It offers a deplorable picture of the imbecility, 
to use the least harsh expression, with which this part of the 
campaign was carried on, and by which some of the bravest 
of our naval officers were sacrificed. General Procto1?s de- 
feat at the Moravian town, and the perhaps unmeriteil cen- 
sure passed on his division by the Commander-in-Chief at 
Quebec, meet with proper notice; and the death of Tecumseh, 
the first of the Indian chiefs, is described, as well as his 
singular character, with a skilful hand. In p. 295. is a horrid 
confirmation of what we before asserted concerning the bar- 
barities committed by the American troops and badians - 
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the dead, after a battle. The unnecessary severity practised 
on some British officers, who were made captives at the above 
affair, is reprobated by Mr. James in a laudable manner. 
Indeed, it can be very little to the credit of the persons im- 
plicated in this censure that they placed those brave men in 
a public prison, among the vilest and most abandoned felons 
that ever disgraced society; men condemned for murder, 
house-breaking, rapes, and horse-stealing. 

The battles of Chateaugay, Chrystler’s Farm, and other 

affairs connected with these actions, conclude the first volume; 
which we have perused with attention, and quit with a greater 
share of reluctance than we anticipated on taking it up. 
We are particularly pleased with this remark concerning the 
battle of Chrystler’s Farm : — ¢‘ The American troops, besides 
their want of discipline and inexperience, had difficulties to 
contend with, none of which are mentioned in the American 
account of the battle. ‘They had been under arms all the 
previous night, during an incessant rain; and had to march 
to the attack over ploughed ground, almost knee-deep in mud. 
This was certainly discouraging,’ &c. A few more such pas- 
ages as these, instead of the ironical answers to American 
official or unofficial statements, would not only have made 
Mr. James’s book much more valuable as an authority, but 
would have tended to give the descendants of our forefathers 
in America a higher idea of the dignity with which a British 
annalist usually coniposes his narrations. 

The copious appendix to this volume contains nearly all 
the official details of the events described in its pages, both 
_American and British. 

Volume II. furnishes so much interesting matter, that our 
li mits will not be sufficiently extensive to enable us to give 
detailed accounts of each of its chapters. We shall therefore 
only touch on the principal subjects as they occur: but we 
mu'st not omit to observe that, throughout this performance, 
too little is said concerning the Canadian militia; for, ex- 
cept ing the short paragraphs, slightly mentioning their good 
beha viour in pages 155. and 312., in the first volume, we find 
them ‘seldom noticed, unless as forming component parts of the 
British armies or detachments. Yet every person, who is 
acquainted with the events of the frontier-war, knows that, 
had it not been for the exertions of this gallant and deserv- 
ing cla:is of men, composed principally of the descendants of 
French settlers, the flag of the United States would have 
been seen waving at the very gates of Quebec, long before 
the arrival of the British reinforcements from the shores of 
the Garoune. It is a singular coincidence that the children 
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of Frenchmen saved our colony, in the first instance; and 


that our own countrymen from the shores of France finally 
protected it from American rapacity. 


A Canadian winter, and the merciless conflagration of the 
town of Newark, (which had been for six months possessed 
by the United States’ troops,) during such a season, and at a 
time when the inhabitants were mostly asleep and conse- 
quently unoffending, are ably described in the commence- 
ment of the volume. It was not, however, we are glad to 
learn, the responsible act of the American commander, but 
an order from the Secretary of State which caused this crime 
to be committed. The burning of Washington was nothin 
compared to such an infamous affair. In the latter place, 
which had opposed ferce to force, only the uninhabited 
capitol and navy-yard were’ purposely set in flames; in the 
former, unresisting and defenceless, 149 houses, being all 
but one of which the town consisted, were consumed to the 
ground, and the affrighted inhabitants torn naked from 
their beds, to wander and perish amid the trackless snows. 
The picture of 400 helpless women and children, thus driven 
to the extreme of misery, on the roth of December, in a 
degree of cold equalling that of the Polar circle, is too 
dreadful to contemplate. We pass to the more agreeable 
notice of the author that, in the subsequent offensive measures 
in return, none of the American ors were destroyed, un- 
less the inhabitants resisted, or had deserted their places of 
abode before the British troops appeared. 

The fall of Fort Niagara, and the retaliatory expedition, 
conclude the events in Canada described in the first sec- 
tion. A different field, of equal importance, is then occupied 
by the pages of this work; viz. the operations on the Atlantic 
shores of the United States, undertaken in order to divert the 
attention of the American government from the Canadian 
war: but the occurrences in the Chesapeake are not of suffi- 
cient moment to merit any particular attention. 

To use Mr. James’s own words, * from the languid climate 
of the Chesapeake, we are again suddenly ed to the 
bracing regions of the Canadas, against whose towns and in- 
habitants the United States’ troops were still marching, with 
augmented numbers and renovated hopes,’ and thus ovened 
the campaign of the year 1814 on the Canadian frontier. 
Here the war, in the beginning of that year, was chiely con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of Lake Champlain; fron whose 
banks the American army under General Wilkimon, con- 
sisting of 4000 men, attacked the British force stationed in 
the Stonegmill at La Colle, on the river Richeliex, amount- 
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ing to 430 regulars and militia troops, only 180 of whom 
were in the mill, and the remainder in a house surrounded 
with logs. These edifices were battered by a 54 inch howit- 
zer, a 12 and a 6 pounder; and, though the little gar- 
rison had only musketry to oppose to this formidable as- 
sailing force, it completely disconcerted all their measures, 
and obliged them to make a precipitate retreat. Perhaps no 
action, in the whole course of this war, reflects greater 
honour on the Canadian arms than this defence of the posi- 
tion at La Colle, although it has not been honoured by medals 
or clasps: but Major Handcock, who was the commandant 
of the valiant garrison, is now a lieutenant-colonel. 

The battle of Lundy’s Lane, and the fifth invasion of 
Canada, are faithfully and well described ; as is the unsuccess- 
ful attack by the British on Fort Erie, in the fifteenth chap- 
ter. ‘rom the unprepared state of the attacking columns, a 
total discomfiture took place; one regiment had no flints to 
their muskets, and others were not furnished with proper 
scaling ladders; yet a brave detachment scaled the works, 
and, though long exposed to the whole fire of the garrison, 
retreated only when the bastion on which they stood blew up, 
and when they had lost nearly all their officers, including the 
gallant Colonel Drummond of the ro4th. We are inclined 
to allow more credit to the American garrison on this occa- 
sion than Mr. James has granted; they certainly behaved 
with a fortitude becoming veterans, and not to be expected 
from levies of militia. 

After this spirited conduct of our troops on Lake Huron, 
comes a picture which is inveloped in so sombre a shade, that 
we should be glad if it had never met our eye. It is the de- 
scription of Sir George Prevost’s attack on Plattsburg. Mr. 
James gives an able exposition of this unfortunate campaign ; 
in which some of Wellington’s best troops, some of the 
veterans of the Iberian war, were compelled to retreat when 
the laurels were within their grasp; and a portion of our 
gallant naval countrymen courted honour in the depths of an 
American Lake, dying on its bosom in an attack on a squa- 
dram triple the force of that in which they sailed. We shall, 
however, draw a veil over this scene; advising those of 
our countrymen who wish for information to look into the 
pages of the volume before us, where they will find it cre- 
ditably and amply given: but the following short paragraph 
so well agrecs with the fact as it is known to every officer 
who served in that army, that we cannot refrain from 
transcrilipe it :—‘ The American commander Macomb, not- 
withstandinz all his puffs about our defeat, was actually sitting 
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in gloomy despair, upon a gun, whilst our troops were ad- 
vancing on the 11th, and was ready to surrender, the moment 
that the first British soldier appeared upon the parapet. 
And when he was notified, that they had suddenly halted, and 
were then on the retreat, he started up, almost frantic with 
joy, and could hardly believe the evidence of his senses.’ A 
defence has been set up for this deplorable affair, on the 
plea that the commander was restricted by orders from home, 
peremptorily directing him not to undertake an attack with- 
out the co-operation of the fleet: but this argument falls to 
the ground at once, as the fleet did co-operate, and was not 
seconded by the land-force. * 

Sir John Sherbrooke’s well conceived invasion of the 
district or province of Maine is fully described in the 17th 
chapter. By this operation, managed with address, an im- 
mense tract of country fell under the power of England, 
with very little loss to our troops. Mr. James might have 
added to his stock of information on this subject, that so 
excellently were the dispositions of Sir John Sherbrooke 
carried into effect, for the defence of the position which he 
had occupied at Castine, that the American news-papers and 
publications, of that period, openly declared that the dis- 
poseable force of the State of Massachussetts could not have 
ejected the troops from their fortifications on the peninsula, 
which was compared to a second Gibraltar. 

In the xixth chapter, the battle of Bladensburg, the capture 
of Washington, and the re-embarkation of the army, are 
developed at length. Of the burning of the capitol and 
navy-yard we have already spoken; and, without having 
altered our notions on that head, we shall merely say that it 
might be wished that the capitol and the President’s house had 
been spared, and the nayy-yard, forts, or military buildings 
alone destroyed : but i was the circumstance of some soldiers, 
and General Ross’s horse, being killed and wounded by a 
volley from the windows of the capitol, which caused its 
destruction; the President’s house was also occupied as a 
garrison, and thus unfortunately shared the fate of its 
splendid neighbour. Amid all the declamation poured forth 
against the commanders on this occasion, in the American 
publications, no one has ventured to assert that private pro- 
perty was not uniformly protected: on the contrary, tc use 
the language of one author}, it is acknowleged that the 





* Sce the note at p. 169. of this article. 
Tt Thomson’s Sketches of the War, p. 336. Philadelplta, 1316. 
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plunder of individual property was prohibited, and soldiers 
ae the order were severely punished.” 

timore is described in the next section; as well as the 
attack on and retreat from that place, with the death of the 
lamented General Ross. This officer may be justly styled 
the “ second Wolfe;” for, notwithstanding the censure 
passed on him for burning the capitol, it is agreed that 
his march of five days through the heart of the enemy’s 
country, his victory at Bladensburg, his capture of the me- 
tropolis, and lastly his conduct before Baltimore, are justly 
to be placed amid the long catalogue of glorious achieve- 
ments which fill the pages of our history. He had first 
signalized himself in Holland, in the famous defence of the 
lines of Sir Ralph Abercromby, where he was severely wounded : 
in the battle of Maida, he shone conspicuously: he obtained 
no common distinction in the hard-fought action of Corunna : 
at Vittoria, he behaved so gallantly that Lord Wellington 
gave him a brigade; and in the Pyrenees his division was said 
by the commander to have been distinguished beyond all - 
precedent; the General having charged the French four 
times, and had three horses killed under him. At the battle 
of the Nive, and at Orthes, he followed up the same career ; 
and at the early age of 40 he fell by an American rifleman’s 
fatal ball. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to the explanation of 
the expedition to New Orleans, the capture of Fort Bowyer, 
and other events near the shores of the great Mississippi ; 
with comments on the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. In this portion of his 
work, Mr, James has inserted an article which we believe is 
not entirely correct; viz. the paragraph stating that the 
government of the United States passed a secret act in con- 

ess, in the early part of the year 1813, authorizing the 
President to oecupy that part of Spanish West Florida 
which is situated between the Perdido river and the Missis- 
sippi. The treaty of 1783 fixed the boundaries of Spanish 
Forida at the confluence of the Perdido or Host-river with 
the Gulf of Mexico; and all the country west of that river 
was to be thenceforth considered as an integral part of the 
Missssippi territory. The Americans, however, neglected 
to occupy it, till they found that the British had determined 
on resoring it, with Louisiana, to Spain. It is, therefore, 
clear that there was no necessity for the congress to pass a 
secret axt to take possession of a “ar which was 
already «cknowleged by Spain and England as forming a 


part of the United States. The secret act which — 
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the sanction of that congress was of a different nature, and 
is conjectured to have been caused by a tacit consent, on the 
part of Spain, that the President should take military pos- 
session of all Florida, whenever circumstances might render 
such a measure necessary. A strong proof of this consent is 
given by Mr. James, who declares, in page’ 389., 2d volume, 
that ‘ the Mezican Field-marshal Don Juan de Anaya 
fought against us at New Orleans.’ Spanish gratitude, next 
to Spanish bigotry, is likely to become a proverb to our 
posterity. Will it be credited, when future historians shall 
relate it, that, after England had lavished her blood and her 
treasure to support that people against the most dreadful and 
powerful usurper who had ever occupied their fertile kingdom 
since the times of the Moorish invaders, this same people 
could treacherously combine with an enemy to oppose their 
benefactors, with all the united force of perfidy and of open 
strength, when engaged in a farther act of restoring their 
degraded honour ? 

This last chapter we are disposed to regard as the best in 
the whole work : it gives a clearer account of its subjects, is 
less virulent in repelling false statements, and courteously 
grants to the American General those good qualities which 
are justly ascribable to him. The following passage is truly 
pleasing, after a perusal of two thick octavos, of which the 
pages are too often filled with very different matter: — General 
Jackson * proved himself at New Orleans not only an able 
general, for the description of country in which he had to 
operate, but, in all his transactions with the British officers, : 
both an honourable and a courteous enemy. In his official 
despatches, too, he has left an example of modesty worthy 
of imitation by the generality of American commanders, naval 
as well as military.’ 

An extended appendix, as in the first volume, terminates 
the second, and contains numerous public documents highly 
important in themselves, as well as useful to the reader mm 
following up the history. It now only remains for us to 
notice the other illustrations, which consist of the following 
maps, charts, and plans: — 1st, A map of the Straits of 
Niagara, which is acceptable in a geological as well as.in a 
military point of view, being accompanied by a section of the 
straits, on a small scale: but we wish that this section had 
been made larger, and more detailed. Three distinct sub- 
jects occupy the 2d plate; one of which is a survey or chart 
of a part of Lake Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, by 
Captain Owen, R.N., on a large scale, and extremely well 
executed: the others are military sketches, on a very re~ 
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duced scale, of Sackett’s Harbour and Kingston. Nos. V. 
and VI., also on one sheet, are sketches of the march of 
General Ross from Benedict on the Patuxent to Washington, 
and of the affair at Bladenburgh ; neither of which seems to 
have been the work of a military draughtsman. The last, 
a plan of ‘the operations of the British and American 
forces on the 8th of January 1815, below New Orleans,’ is so 
unlike any thing to which we are accustomed on similar 
subjects, that we can by no means coincide with the author 
when, in his preface, he seems to regard it as the best in the 
work. He acknowleges that he ‘ framed it out of two 
engravings in two distinct American publications;’ and it 
has, indeed, the air of having been ‘ framed,’ and entirely 
by the parallel ruler: for it looks as square and formal as 
some of the wood-cuts in our early works on fortification 
and tactics. 

A very comprehensive and apparently correct index is 
properly subjoined to this performance. 





Akt. VI. Rhododaphne: or the Thessalian Spell. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo. pp.181. 7s. Boards. Hookham. 1818. 


Ts is a very elegant little work. It is a Grecian fairy- 

tale, which required considerable knowlege of erotic anti- 
quity in the author, and no ordinary command of the lighter 
graces of versification. 

All the charm of the story would be destroyed by any 
thing like an abstract of its brief but ingenious contents; and 
for the same reason, viz. the fear of diminishing the pleasure 
of the reader and the just attractiveness of the poet, we shall 
abstain from any quotation which would reveal the main in- 
cidents of Rhododaphne. The book, indeed, short as it is, 
abounds in passages which, from the general nature of their 
subjects, may be more fairly and properly extracted than any 
of the component parts of the tale itself. Our readers will 
easily form their judgment of the merits of this writer, who 
reminds us of the anonymous author of the “ Bridal of 
Triermain,” * from the subjoined specimens. 

The scene is Greece. | 


‘ Eve came, and twilight’s balmy hour: 
Alone, beneath the cedar bower, 





* This work, our readers well know, was published anony- 
mously: but, very recently, we have seen it, and ‘“‘ Harold the 
Dauntless,” advertized as the now acknowleged compositions of 
the renowned Walter Scott, Esq. . 
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The lovers sate, in converse dear 
Retracing many a backward year, 
Their infant sports in field and grove, 
Their mutual tasks, their dawning love, 
° Their mingled tears of past distress, 
Now all absorbed in happiness ; 
And oft would Fancy intervene, 
To throw, on many a pictured scene 
Of life’s untrodden path, such gleams 
Of golden light, such blissful dreams, 
As in young Love’s enraptured eye 
Hope almost made reality. 

‘ So in that dear accustomed shade, 
With Ladon flowing at their feet, 
Together sate the youth and maid, 

In that uncertain shadowy light 

When day and darkness mingling meet, 
Her bright eyes ne’er had seemed so bright, 
Her sweet voice ne’er had seemed so sweet, 
As then they seemed. Upon his neck 

Her head was resting, and her eyes 

Were raised to his, for no disguise 

Her feelings knew ; untaught to check, 

As in these days more worldly wise, 

The heart’s best purest sympathies.’ 


After this Arcadian sketch of love and romance, let us next 
behold a moré varied picture. 


—— ‘’Tis she, 
The magic maid of Thessaly, 
*Tis Rhododaphne! By the spell, 
That ever round him dwelt, opprest, 
He bowed his head upon his breast, 
And o’er his eyes his hand he drew, 
That fatal beauty’s sight to shun. 
Now from the orient heaven the sun 
Had clothed the eastward waves with fire: 
Right from the west the fair breeze blew : 
The full sails swelled, and sparkling through 
The sounding sea the vessel flew : 
With wine and copious cheer the crew 
Caroused : the damsel o’er the lyre 
Her rapid fingers lightly flung, 
And thus, with feigned obedience, sung : — 
‘«* The Nereid’s home is calm and bright, 
The ocean-depths below, 
Where liquid streams of emerald light 
Through caves of coral flow. 
She has a lyre of silver strings 
Framed on a pearly shell, 
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And sweetly to that lyre she sings 
The shipwrecked seaman’s knell. 

‘ « The ocean-snake in sleep she binds ; 
The dolphins round her play: 
His purple conch the Triton winds 
Responsive to the lay : 
Proteus and Phorcys, sea-gods old, 
Watch by her coral cell, 
To hear, on watery echoes rolled, 
The shipwrecked seaman’s knell.” ’ — 


eee ee ee ee | 


‘ She rose, and loosed her radiant hair, 
And raised her golden lyre in air. 
The lyre, beneath the breeze’s wings, 
As if a spirit swept the strings, 
Breathed airy music, sweet and strange, 
In many a wild phantastic change. 
Most like a daughter of the Sun 
She stood: her eyes all radiant shone 
With beams unutterably bright ; 
And her long tresses, loose and light, 
As on the playful breeze they rolled, 
Flamed with rays of burning gold.’ 


We are, however, scarcely fulfilling our promise of select- 
ing common-places from this small but well-stocked poetical 


store-house. 


‘¢ Hast thou, in some safe retreat, 
Waked and watched, to hear the roar 
Of breakers on the wind-swept shore ? 
Go forth at morn. The waves, that beat 
Still rough and white when blasts are o’er, 
May wash, all ghastly, to thy feet 
Some victim of the midnight storm. 
From that drenched garb and pallid form 
Shrink not: but fix thy gaze, and see 
Thy own congenial destiny. 

For him, perhaps, an anxious wife 

On some far coast o’erlooks the wave: 
A child, unknowing of the strife 

Of elements, to whom he gave 

His last fond kiss, is at her breast : 
The skies are clear, the seas at rest 
Before her, and the hour is nigh 

Of his return; but black the sky 

To him, and fierce the hostile main, 
Have been. He will not come again. 
But yesterday, and life, and health, 
And hope, and love, and power, and wealth, 
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Were his: to-day, in one brief hour, 

Of all his wealth, of all his power, 

He saved not, on his shattered deck, 

A plank, to waft him from the wreck. 
Now turn away, and dry thy tears, 

And build long schemes for distant years ! 
Wreck is not only on the sea. 

The warrior dies in victor 

The ruin of his natal a. 

O’erwhelms the sleeping man: the hoof 
Of his prized steed has struck with fate 
The horseman in his own home gate: 

The feast and mantling bow] destroy 

The sensual in the hour of joy. 

The bride from her paternal porch 

Comes forth among her maids: the torch, 
That led at morn the nuptial choir, 
Kindles at night her funeral pyre. 

Now turn away, indulge thy dreams, 

And build for distant years thy schemes !’ 


The thoughts in the ensuing passage are perhaps sufficiently 
usual, when such matters are recalled, for the thousandth 
time, by any amatory poet: but we can fix no limit to their 
power of pleasing : 


« « We grew together, like twin flowers, 


Whose opening buds the same dews cherish ; 
And one is reft, ere noon-tide hours, 
Violently; one remains, to perish 
By slow decay ; as 1 remain 
Even now, to move and breathe in vain. 
The late, false love, that worldlings learn, 
When hearts are hard, and thoughts are stern, 
And feelings dull, and custom’s rule 
Omnipotent, that love may cool, 
And waste, and change: but this— which flings 
Round the young soul its tendril rings, 
Strengthening their growth and grasp with years, 
Till habits, pleasures, hopes, smiles, tears, 
All modes of thinking, feeling, seeing, 
Of two congenial spirits, blend 
In one inseparable being, — 
Deem’st thou this love can change or end? 
There is no eddy on the stream, 
No bough that light winds bend and toss, 
No chequering of the sunny beam 
Upon the woodland moss, 
No star in evening’s sky, no flower 
Whose beauty odorous breezes stir, 
No sweet bird singing in the bower, 
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Nay, not the rustling of a leaf, 
That does not nurse and feed my grief 
By wakening thoughts of her.” ” 


It would be unpardonable, in noticing an author who is to 


be classed among the most decided votaries of the classical 
Cupid, 


“© Et quantum est hominum venustiorum,” 


that this inflammatory era has produced, to omit his ardent 
address to his presiding deity : 


‘ First, fairest, best, of powers supernal, 
Love waved in heaven his wings of gold, 
And from the depths of Night eternal, 
Black Erebus, and Chaos old, 

Bade light, and life, and beauty rise 
Harmonious from the dark disguise 

Of elemental discord wild, 

Which he had charmed and reconciled. 
Love first in social bonds combined 
The scattered tribes of humankind, 
And bade the wild race cease to roam, 
And learn the endearing name of home. 
From Love the sister arts began, 

That charm, adorn, and soften man. 

To Love the feast, the dance, belong, 
The temple-rite, the choral song ; 

All feelings that refine and bless, 

All kindness, sweetness, gentleness. 
Him men adore, and gods admire, 

Of delicacy, grace, desire, 

Persuasion, bliss, the bounteous sire ; 

In hopes, and toils, and pains, and fears, 
Sole dryer of our human tears ; 

Chief ornament of heaven, and king 

Of earth, to whom the world doth sing 
One chorus of accordant pleasure, 

Of which he taught and leads the measure. 
He kindles in the inmost mind 

One lonely flame — for once — for one — 
A vestal fire, which, there enshrined, 
Lives on, till life itself be done. 

All ether fires are of the earth, 

And transient: but of heavenly birth 

Is Love’s first flame, which howsoever 
Fraud, power, woe, chance, or fate, may sever 
From its congenial source, must burn 
Unquenched, but in the funeral urn.’ 


Arr. 
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Art. VII. Dramatic Tales; by the Author of “The Poetic 
Mirror.” 12mo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


$6 4 has Poetic Mirror,” as we felt pleasure in describing 

it*, is certainly one of the happiest jeus d’esprit of 
the age in which we live. “ The Rejected Addresses’ +} 
claimed, indeed, and acquired more popularity by the very 
occasion which called them forth: but, considered less as 
a temporary than as a permanent exposure of the faulty 
manner of several popular writers, the former deserves to be 
ranked with the ‘ Probationary Odes” and the ‘ Anti- 
jacobin Poetry” of preceding periods. 

We regret to say that the serious productions or rather 
the original compositions of this anonymous author do not 
correspond in merit to his successful parodies. Certainly, 
however, he writes better as an imitator than as an inventor, 
and so far he has disappointed us: for we will own that the 
very great raciness and vigour of his imitations had convinced 
us that he cowld, if he would, display talents very superior 
to many of those poets whom he had so fortunately repre- 
sented; and some passages, especially in his imitation of 
Mr. Wordsworth, were much above their originals. Alas! 
he has dropped, suddenly, and we fear for ever, from the 
height which he had ascended ; and he has here presented us 
with a poor school-boy’s performance, — a coarse and unen- 
lightened commixture of Allan Ramsay, Robert Burns, and 
Walter Scott, into an irregular fairy tale, dramatized and 
colloquized for the occasion. 

We have not much of either time or room to bestow on 
such a composition. The language of these Dramatic 
Tales is, as usual, a compound of the style of all writers 
and all ages: the theatrical tone of Shakspeare is jumbled 
into the same verse with the skipping familiarity of the modern- 
antique ballad; and the witchcraft of James the First is asso- 
ciated with the Bond-street lounger of George the Third. 
‘ All-hallow Eve,’ the first of these tales, is one of the best, 
and we extract from it the following detached passage ; — 
a sort of effort in which these volumes are often successful, in 
spite of their want of plan, character, incident, and every 
weightier merit. 


‘ Scene ll. The Witches’ Cot. 


‘ Discovers GRIMALD, Nora, and GEuon, standing by a Fire, at 
which is placed a Waxen Image. 


‘ Gel, Are these unearthly orgies done ? 
‘ Grim. Scarce begun !— Scarce begun ! — 


* See Rey. Vol. Ixxxiv. N.S. p. 356. + See Vol. Ixix. N.S. p. 288. 
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Come, sing one other strain with me, 
To charm the spirit of destiny. 


( They sing slowly and wild.) 
Where art thou? Where art thou ? 
Busy Spirit, where art thou 


Weaving the fates of mortals now ? 
Where art thou? &c. 


© Grim. ( Speaks.) Where art thou? Where art thou ? 
Busy Spirit, where art thou 
Weaving the fates of mortals now ? 
Art thou beneath the ocean wave, 
Scraping the sea-weeds from the grave 
Where the merry sailor must shortly lie ? 
Or art thou gone to bustle and ply 
Where flaring standards flap the sky, 
Working thy baleful web of woe, 
Or binding wreaths for the hero’s brow ? 
Or art thou gone to heaven above, 
Away to the waning star of love, 
To skim the dew-web from the tree, 
Of which the golden skene shall be 
That guides the lover's destiny ? 
Or watchest thou the stripling’s bed, 
Or the couch where maiden beauty is laid, 
With dreams their feelings to suborn, 
And sprinkle from thy living urn 
The kindred spark that long shall burn ? 
Spirit! wherever thou may’st be, 
Or gone to the caves beneath the sea, 
Or flown the wild sea-rock to haunt 
And scare the drowsy cormorant ; 
Whether thou rangest vale or steep, 
Or watchest mellow beauty’s sleep, 
The monarch’s throne, or the field of death, 
The world above, or the world beneath, 
We ask thy welcome presence here, 
Come — Come — Appear — Appear. ( Pause.) 

‘ I see thee not — I cannot see 
The slightest shade or drapery 
Of fate’s own herald, known to me. 
O come like a feeling, or come like a sound, 
Or come like an odour along the ground ; 
Come like a film of floating-blue, 
Or come like the moss-crop’s slightest flue, 
Or glimmering rack of the midnight dew. 
We wait thee, motionless and dumb — 
Come, O gentle Spirit ! come. (Pause. )’ 


Some parts in this incantation, and the general air of it, 
remind us of Manfred, Lord Byron’s magica! drama. 


II The 
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The concluding direction to the actor, or the reader, in 
‘Sir Anthony Moore,’ the second of the dramas, is German 
enough. ‘ He strides off deeply affected — They all embrace 
— Curtain drops.’— This, we think, must have satisfied 
Madame de Staél herself, in her admiration of the Théatre 
d’ Allemagne. 

‘ The Profligate Princes,’ with which the second volume 
opens, is a piece exactly resembling the rest; undeserving of 
criticism in its design or execution, as a whole, but abound- 
ing in clever parts and passages. For instance: 


‘Come near, I’ll tell a simple tale to thee : 
Once on a lovely day — it was in spring, 
I rested on the height of that dread cliff 
That overlooks old Stirling. All was gay; 
The birds sung sweet ; the trees put forth their leaves, 
So pale, that in the sun they look’d like blossoms : 
The wild thyme and the violet deck’d the sward 
On which I Jay, scenting the air with sweets. 
Some children wander’d careless on the hill, 
Selecting early flowers. My heart rejoiced, 
For all was glad around me. One sweet maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsome smile, 
Each little flower that bloom’d upon the hill ; 
Nimbly she pick’d them, minding me of swan 
That feeds upon the waste. I blest the girl! 
She was not maid, nor child; but of that age 
’Twixt both, when woman nears unto the list 
Where angels stand smiling on thing so sweet. 
Deep in a little den, within the cliff, 
A floweret caught her eye — it was a primrose 
Fair flaunting in the sun. With eager haste, 
Heedless of risk, she clamber’d ‘down the steep, 
Pluck’d the wish’d flower — and sigh’d; for when she saw 
The depth she had descended, then she woke 
To sense of danger. All her flowers she dropt, 
And tried to gain the height ; but tried in vain! 
I hasted to her rescue ; but, alas! 
I came too late 


‘ The Haunted Glen’ is announced as an unfinished per- 
formance. ‘The others indeed are highly finished! We turn, 
however, from an unpleasant subject of contemplation: 
namely, that want of due poetical dignity, which alone’ could 
permit a writer of very considerable powers to publish his 
childish attempts at dramatic dialogue and narration; and to 
obscure the well-carned credit, and damp the’ well-founded 
expectations, which his first happy composition had very gene- 
rally excited. : . 


Ast. 
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Art. VIII. Observations on the deranged Manifestations of the 
Mind, or Insanity. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D., &c. With 
Four Copper-plates. Royal 8vo. 14s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


tne name of Dr. Spurzheim must be familiar to all our 

readers, on account of the noted hypothesis which he 
supported, in conjunction with his late colleague Dr. Gall; 
the object of which was to prove that the mental faculties of 
individuals were intimately connected with the physical struc- 
ture and organization of the brain; and that the various 
sensitive and intellectual powers have their seat in different 
and appropriate parts of this organ. In the volume now 
before us, he seems to have been desirous of applying his 
knowlege to practice ; and he proceeds on the principle that, as 
he credited himself for having made some discoveries in the 
physiology of the nervous system, so it must necessarily follow 
that an equal or corresponding insight would be obtained into 
its pathology. 

He repeatedly enforces the position that all preceding 
writers were very imperfectly acquainted with the nature and 
the treatment of insanity ; and this deficiency he principally 
ascribes to their ignorance of metaphysics, and of the healthy 
condition of the mental powers. On this subject, two circum- 
stances will particularly fall under examination : first, the more 
general question whether a knowlege of metaphysics be likely 
to throw any light on our medical practice; and, secondly, 
whether Dr. Spurzheim be the individual destined to afford 
us this light. That a thorough acquaintance with every de- 
partment of knowlege makes us more capable of comprehend-. 
ing each particular ea is an obvious truth, and on this 
principle Dr. Spurzheim’s position may be admitted: but we 
doubt much whether it can be maintained beyond this point. 
In certain diseases of the eye, the phzenomena can be ex- 
plained only by some knowlege of optics: but it would be 
absurd to say that a thorough acquaintance with this science 
is essential to our comprehension of the diseases of that organ. 
Whatever be the correct theory of the nervous system, whe- 
ther the material or the immaterial hypothesis be deemed the 
most probable, the duty of the pathologist is to observe accu- 
rately the symptoms, to endeavour to point out the effects of 
certain remedies, and, if possible, to trace a connection between 
the symptoms and the appearances after death, when we have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with them. ‘This, we 
apprehend, includes the whole of the duty of the practitioner ; 
and, were he to attain a thorough acquaintance with these 
topics, he would have perfected his art: but this, strictly 
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speaking, comprehends the physics, not the metaphysics, of 
insanity. 

From these observations, it will appear that we feel our- 
selves compelled to differ from the present author with re- 
spect to his first or more general position, viz. the practical 
importance of metaphysical knowlege. We must now take 
a review of his work; and, waiving this point, or conceding 
it to him, we must examine how he has employed his supposed 
knowlege, or what are the précise advantages which he con- 
ceives that he has gained by it. His first step does not ap- 
pear to argue much in favour of his metaphysical acumen ; 
we mean the manner in which he arranges his subject. The 
title of the work, as may be seen above, is ‘ on the deranged 
Manifestations of the Mind, or Insanity ;? making these terms 
synonymous with each other. ‘The functions of the mind are 
divided into two classes, external and internal; and under 
the former are included voluntary motion and the five senses : 
thus confounding the nervous system, or its specific power, 
sensibility, with the effects of this power; and the operation 
of the external senses with the faculty of perception, which 
conveys their agencies to the understanding. Dr. 8. has 
indeed completely misunderstood or disregarded the distinc- 
tion between the nervous and the sensorial affections, and has 
applied the term mind to both of them alike. Who would 
suspect that the following paragraph, with which the work 
commences, had any relation to the mental functions? yet 
from its title, ‘ Derangements of the external Functions of the 
Mind,’ we find that this was intended to be the case by the 
author. 


‘ The derangements of these functions, as to their definition, 
are easily understood. Wherever voluntary motion, or the func- 
tions of the five senses, deviate from their healthy state; if, for 
instance, the will has no influence on the muscles, or if the sen- 
sations: of the five senses be too acute, too weak, or irregular, 
they are said to be diseased, just as any other part of the body. 
These diseases are commonly treated in pathology under the class 
of neuroses, and are arranged together with the nervous affections 
of the thorax and abdomen, such as tussis convulsiva, asthma, 
dyspneea, cardialgia, colica, &c.’ 


Dr. S. does not manifest more accuracy, either of language 
or of idea, respecting ‘ the internal Functions of the Mind , 
for here we observe the same mistake and the same confusion 
of the nervous and the sensorial affections ; 


‘ It is known that the internal operations of the mind are often 
deranged in general diseases, such as in fevers, inflammations, 
gout, &c.; and every one admits that delirium, stupor, vertigo, 
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lethargic affections, even apoplexy, depend on the cerebral or- 

anization. But, by our ignorance with respect to the functions 
of the brain, far the greater number of the deranged manifest- 
ations of the mind have not yet been generally considered as dis- 
orders of the cerebral organization. 1 think, however, that, as in 
the disorders of any other organic part we always consider at the 
same time its deranged functions, and in observing the deranged 
functions we think of its disturbed organization, our proceeding in 
regard to the brain ought to be the same. Those who speak of 
diseases of the mind alone may speak with the same reason of 
diseases of the mere vital principle in liver-complaints, or in 
disturbed digestion, or in its idiosyncrasies. Such physicians 
may confine their plan of cure to a moral treatment of the 
archeus, in cases where a person cannot digest mutton or cauli- 
flower.’ 


On this paragraph, we may remark that the author has 
assumed the very point which he ought to have proved, and 
has indulged in a jest which only betrays his ignorance of the 
subject. 

We will, however, quit Dr. Spurzheim’s metaphysics, of 
which the specimen now before us has not tended to raise 
our opinion, and proceed to examine what he says on the 
proper subject of his work. We begin with his definition. 


‘ Insanity is an aberration of any sensation or intellectual 
power from the healthy state, without being able to distinguish 
the diseased state ; and the aberration of any feeling from the state 
of health, without being able to distinguish it, or without the in- 
fluence of the will on the actions of the feeling. In other words, 
the incapacity of distinguishing the diseased functions of the mind, 
and the irresistibility of our actions, constitute insanity.’ 


The first of these two definitions appears to us to be in- 
correct, and the second unintelligible. The power of dis- 
tinguishing our sensations requires a sound state of the 
body as well as of the mind, and the loss of this power is as 
characteristic of delirium as of insanity. The same objection 
applies to the second form of the definition; in which,¢ the 
incapacity of distinguishing the diseased functions | the 
mind and the irresistibility of our actions,’ not to dwell ou .he 
equivocal meaning of the Jatter clause, may apply to a state 
of delirium, or even to idiocy, equally with insanity. Still, 
however, though we could not but consider that the author has, 
as it were, a second time stumbled on the threshold, and has 
failed in establishing his general conception of mental dis- 
eases and his specific notion of insanity, we reflected that he 
might have obtained some valuable information concerning it, 
have attentively observed its phenomena, and have gamed 
some useful knowlege respecting its management. In order 
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to ascertain how far this was the case, we proceeded, and 
diligently perused the section intitled Symptoms: but we did 
not find much to commend in it; we perceived no marks of 
original observation, nothing characteristic or discriminative, 
but a series of statements that have no particular merit either 
in the expression or the arrangement. The author, indeed, 
does not seem to aim at any originality in this part of his 
work; his remarks being altogether vague and common- 
place, or, when not of this character, professedly borrowed 
from other sources. 

The most important parts of the subject in their real 
nature, and those to which Dr.S. has apparently devoted 
the greatest share of attention, are the sections on the causes 
and the treatment of insanity. The former of these is the 
point on which he builds the foundation of his system, and 
(we presume) rests his peculiar merits; and from which he 
expects to derive the specific benefit of that system. He 
brings forwards, as the leading feature of his pathology, the 
position that the proximate cause of insanity is corporeal, and 
that it resides in the brain; or, in other words, that, when- 
ever the mental faculties are affected, .a corresponding 
alteration occurs in the visible structure of the brain. This 
is the only rational view that we can take of the nature of 
the controversy which has so long subsisted on this point; 
for as to any theoretical speculations on the nature of the 
connection between the brain and its functions, or any 
analogies between the operations of the cerebral organs 
and the other parts of the body, they can never be regarded 
as conclusive. With reference to this great question, we shall 
quote the author’s own words. In order to shew that ‘ the 
proximate cause of insanity is in the brain,’ he lays down the 
position that ‘ the brain is the organ of the mind, and the 
cerebral parts the organs of its primitive faculties :’ which 
position he thus endeavours to prove: 


¢ With respect to these points, I refer the reader to the de- 
tails mentioned in my work on Physiognomy for and against 
them. If it be proved that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
and that the manifestations of every primitive faculty of the 
mind depend on a peculiar part of the brain; and if all primitive 
powers of the mind and their respective organs be once ascer- 
tained, it is evident that the cause of insanity will be looked for 
in the brain, and the cause of the deranged manifestations of 
every special faculty in a peculiar part of the brain. I do not 
say that I am advanced in this knowledge as far as I wish; much 
more than what is already knewn must be found out; but from 
daily observations, and the most positive facts, I am convinced 
that the basis of the above-mentioned doctrine is founded on 
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nature. Thus, instead of ascribing insanity, or the disturbed re- 
flecting powers and feelings, to what is called moral causes, the 
jetand manifestations of these faculties will always be consi- 
dered as morbid affections of the cerebral organization.’ 


We fear that most of our readers will consider this appeal 
to authority as rather unsatisfactory, and will regard the 
reference to the ponderous volume on Physiognomy as not a 
very summary method of dispatching the argument. — ‘The 
next section is intitled, ‘ Morbid Phenomena of the Brain 
in Insanity :’ but this subject is treated almost in as concise 
a manner as the former; and we are again told that on this 
point the author has given many details in his work on Phy- 
siognomy. He is aware that ‘ anatomists and surgeons of 
celebrity relate that they could not find any morbid appear- 
ance in the examination of insane persons after death:’ but 
to this observation he seems to conceive the following to be 
a sufficient answer : 


_ *Treply that various obvious differences, as to size and form of the 
brains of different sexes or individuals, have also been overlooked, 
while they may be easily observed. I really think that all morbid 
effects which are observed in other parts may also be distinguished 
in the brain, such as a too defective or too large developement of 
its substance, distension of blood-vessels, inflammation, suppur- 
ation, serous effusion, dropsy, rupture, or ossification of blood- 
vessels, I even maintain that morbid changes of the physical 
appearances of colour and texture might be pointed out in the 
brains of many who have died insane, if those who examine them 
were better acquainted with the appearances of the brains of indi- 
viduals who had no particular determination of blood to the head, 
and preserved their manifestations of the mind to the last moment 
of life. In fever with delirium, in phrenitis, in insanity with too 

owerful manifestations of the faculties, in children who from birth 
were able to manifest their powers of the mind, but lost them by 
accidental disease, and in those who after violent mania became 
fatuous, or who died apoplectic, I was always able to detect some 
morbid appearances or osganic alterations, either in the substance 
of the brain, or in the blood-vessels, or membranes, or even in 
the skull, which sometimes is uncommonly thick, or dense like 
ivory.’ , 

In the last sentence of this quotation, we have something 
approaching to a ground for belief: but probably all our 
readers will agree with us in the opinion that the general tex- 
ture of the argument is flimsy in the extreme. 

We shall now offer a few remarks on the last section, which 
gives an account of the treatment of insanity. Having divided 
the treatment into two parts, under the denominations of 


morsl and medical, (the former of which, according to the 
accustomed 
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accustomed inaccuracy or vagueness of the author’s language, 
is made to comprehend every thing which is not medical, or 
rather strictly pharmaceutical,) the following subjects are suc- 
cessively considered under the denomination of moral treat- 
ment: viz. architectural requisites of a hospital for curable 
insane; departments for convalescents; reception of patients; 
cleanliness, air, and light; temperature; diet; coercion ; 
treatment of the feelings; treatment of the intellectual facul- 
ties; occupations of the insane; inspection and visitation. 
We will not dwell on the impropriety of classing some of 
these among the objects of moral treatment, although they 
have certainly little claim to be regarded in this point of 
view: but we shall rather consider what is said concerning 
them. After an attentive examination of this part of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s work, we feel ourseives justified in pronouncing 
it to be uninteresting and uninstructive; and, in short, to 
exhibjt precisely the same character with the former part. 
We rise from the perusal of it without gaining a single new 
idea, without settling any disputed point, without elucidating 
any difficulty. The subsequent paragraphs we quote as 
affording specimens of the whole, and exemplifying the 
common-place tenor of its style and sentiments. On the 
subject of coercion, the author remarks: 


‘ There was a time when it was a general opinion, and there 
are still persons and practitioners so ignorant as to fancy, that the 
insane ought to fear, and that stripes and blows are the best 
means of effectuating a permanent impression. Corporeal punish- 
ment was, and sometimes still is, recommended even by medical 
authority, with a view of rendering insane, people rational by im- 
pressing terror. This is, however, not only cruel and against 
Christian charity, in cases where the patients are partially deprived 
of understanding, but itis even absurd. Indeed, experience has 
shown the greater efficacy of milder methods of treatment. The 
most tender method generally produces the best effect; and in 
coercion the mildest possible means ought to be adopted. No 
corporeal punishment, as stripes and blows, no resentment, no 
return of injury, is to be allowed; and unnecessary severity ought 
to be punished as criminal. No deception ought to be permitted ; 
but a confidential behaviour and firm authority are to be ob» 
served,’ 


Respecting the Treatment of the Feelings, Dr. Spurzheim 
thus writes: 


‘ Insanity particularly concerns the deranged feelings; and, as 
their functions appear often disordered in the state of health, it 
has been said that the whole world is a madhouse. It is real mad- 
ness as soon as the will has lost its influence on the actions of the 


feelings ; 
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feelings ; besides, we find in insane people the activity of all the 
primitive powers of the mind, and their manifestations modified in 
every individual, as is the case in the rest of mankind. There are 
g and ill-tempered insane ; some are bashful; others do not 
know what is due to decency: some are morose and quarrelsome ; 
others, gay and cheerful: some, being with other patients, con- 
tinually create insurrections, and persuade the patients to commit 
acts of mischief; others are peaceable and obedient: we meet 
among them with noisy and quiet, cunning, stubborn, though 
tender in their appearance; distrustful, jealous, envious, vindic- 
tive, irascible, or forbearing; open, candid, and mild; proud or 
modest; and, in short, every variety of character. Many have the 
propensity to escape; they feel uneasy, and expect to be better 
somewhere else, &c.’ 


On the whole, we are compelled to state that our opinion 
of this publication is very unfavourable. It professes much, 
and performs little or nothing; it contains no matter which is 
new, nor is the old matter well expressed; it neither seems to 
be the result of original observation, nor does it furnish a 


condensed or well selected collection of the observations of 


others. 





—_— — 


Art.IX. An Essay on Capacity and Genius; to prove that therc 
is no original Mental Superiority between the most illiterate and 
the most learned of Mankind; and that no Genius, whether 
individual or national, is innate, but solely produced by and 
dependent on Circumstances. Also, An Enquiry into the Na- 
ture of Ghosts, and other Appearances supposed to be super- 
patural. 8vo. pp.537. 15s. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 


a somewhat bulky volume contains two disquisitions, 

preceded by an introduction, and followed by an ap- 
pendix. The object of the essay on Capacity and Genius is 
to prove the doctrine of Helvetius, that all capacities are ori- 
ginally equal ; that there is no innate superiority of one mind 
over another; and that education, in its largest sense, pro- 
duces or evolves the eventual difference. ‘The essay on Ap- 
paritions is designed to prove the doctrine of Nicolai that 
the visual pheenomena, which have been occasionally mistaken 
for ghosts, are internal, involuntary perceptions, resulting 
from the disease and partial paralysis of the organs of ima- 

ination. We shall speak of each in its order. 

The Introduction provides a summary view of the ensuing 
investigations, and insists on the doctrine of Locke that no 
ideas are innate. Now, though’ it may be strictly true that 
every idea is the memory of a sensation, and that there is 
nothing in the intellect which was not first impressed on the 
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sense, yet there are organic ideas, which originate in every 
human individual, in consequence of internal and involuntary 
sensations ; and these ideas are so independent of experience, 
or external communication, so proportioned in their relative 
vividness to the structure of the bodily organs, which are 
connate with perception itself, that they are as much con- 
ditions of our birth as the innate organs which occasion them. 
It is not, then, a great violence to precision of language if we 
call inherent tendencies to certain trains of idea by the name 
of innate ideas; and it has certainly not been proved by Loeke, 
or by any other person, that there are no innate tendencies. 
Yet the demolition of such tendencies is essential to the pre- 
sent author’s system of the original equality of capacities. 

In treating of capacity, the first argument advanced by this 
writer (p. 30.) is thus stated: ¢ Is it not plain, from the uni- 
versal care and protection of the Creator, that no man was 
originally created superior to another”? We answer in the 
negative. .As the Creator has given to man, compared with 
other animals, the advantage of a capacity for language, so 
he may have given to one man an original superiority over 
another. Equality of form, of power, or of endowment, 
even among animals of the same class, is neither the attribute 
of nature nor the duty of Providence. — A second argument 
is founded on what the author calls (p. 33.) the * dad conse- 
quences of innatism.’ ‘This again is'a mere sophism. ‘The 
utility of an opinion is not evidence of its truth. If the doc- 
trine of a future state could be proved to be pernicious to 
mankind, this would not disprove the doctrine. War is an 
evil: but is it therefore unreal? — The author thus delivers 
his opinion : 

‘ We say that all sensible children, z.e. all children whose 
senses are adapted to the operation of circumstances, have one 
common capacity for receiving ideas. It is true we have seen 
some children receive ideas earlier than others, appear more 
sprightly, and exhibit greater knowledge of the circumstances of 
which they are spectators: but there was a prior period, at 
which all children were alike. There is considerablé difference 
in the rapidity of receiving ideas, in the first few years after 
birth; but it must be recollected that there is scarcely an in- 
stance of any two children, from the moment of their perception, 
having the same objects before them.— The difference of objects 
occasions a difference in their minds, and in the force and 
arrangement of their conceptions; but whenever a number of 
children have for any length of time been accustomed to con- 
gregate, to hear the same conversations, and to be the spectators 
of the same transactions, in proportion to the time they have 


remained, or as they have been of the same age when they came 
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together, so will their ideas become more nearly allied, and 
their whole conduct be moré neatly similar. Fatniliar phrases, 
singular trains of ideas, and eccentric habits, are often acquired 
by boys at school in such a manner, that persons have perceived 


that they were educated under the same master, though perhaps 
they never before met or associated.’ 


Through this entire paragraph we search for argument in 
vain: all is mere assertion. ‘ One common capacity for re- 
ceiving ideds;’ what does this mean? Will any person con- 
tend that all children have one common capacity for receiving 
serisations? Is it not notorious that one child sees better than 
another; that one hears better than another; that one has 
longer fingers than another, or is more irritable to rapacity, 
more discriminative of contact? ‘This is so certain, that 
children have been born deaf, blind, and maimed. Yet a 
sensation is but a motion at one end of a set of fibres; and 
an idea is but a corresponding motion at the other end of the 
same set of fibres. If sensations vary in vividness and dis- 
tinctness; according to the organs employed in obtaining 
them, ideas must also vary in vividness and distinctness ac- 
cording to the organs employed in obtaining them: — but, if 
they so vary, it is false that children have a common capacity 
for receiving ideas. Q. e. d. 

The second essay is less defective in argument than the 


first. We can copy a passage without being struck by the 
total neglect of all regular ratiocination: 


‘ Ationgst the ghosts which the imagination has created, we 
may enumerate all those that have been seen, in a manner, ex- 
clusively; for, why, if a man’s perception were not diseased, 
could he see and receive answers from a ghost, whilst bye-standers 
neither perceived any thing, nor heard any sound, but the ques- 
tiéns, which to their eats were unanswered ? To be seen, and to 
litter sounds; a ghost. must be substantial, and what affects the 
gefises Of one mah must certainly, if it be external, affect the 
sénses of all who ate in the same situation, or nearly so, in 
poitit of distance or elevation. Thus, if a lighted candle be set 
at a particular distance from a large army, drawn out upon a 
plain, all the soldiers must inevitably see that candle, if to its 
flame their eyes ate directed without any obstruction ; but, if one 
nian from an hundred thousand men, of which number we will 
stippose that army to consist, should say that he saw the ghost of 
& deeeased relation, though no other person perceived any thing, 
would not he be considered as suffering under a momentary in- 
sanity? Besides, if a ghost appeared for any beneficial or im- 
portant purpose, would it not be much more satisfactory to have 
as many witnesses of its appearance as possible? If, however, a 
ghost appeats neither for any purpose nor to any but one person, 
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though others are present when it is seen, what is there that can 
prove it to be any thing but the effect of a disordered mind? 

‘ But the generality of ghosts are seen by persons who are 
alone, and at seasons when the imagination has most play, and 
the judgment least power. ‘Their standard-hour is midnight, 
when sleep holds dominion over the greater part of mankind, and 
when the wisest, even if determined to be watchful, are liable to 
slumber away their philosophy. Many of the ghosts seen at the 
midnight hour are undoubtedly * waking dreams,’’ as they are 
emphatically denominated. Some sudden overpowering influence 
sometimes so disengages us from our pursuits, that we imagine 
ourselves perhaps far distant from our real situation; or we 
suppose we are conversing with some friend, and seem to be 
just breaking off the conversation, when we are roused from our 
unconscious reverie. ‘The slumber which is more general, late at 
night than any other, is that from which a man awakes, even 
after he may have slept an hour or two, or some considerable 
time, without having been conscious of his having slept at all, 
except from the state of his candle or his fire, or the difference 
in the hour. The only question therefore is, whether it might 
not easily happen that a man having fallen asleep, dreamt that 
he was in the room in which he really sate, and having seen in 
his dream an old and much respected friend, deceased, might 
not imagine that he had seen an apparition, and relate what had 
happened to him as such, after he had given it the fullest con- 
sideration ? This might easily happen; and this appears to me 
to be the true cause of many of the apparitions with which the 
credulous have been too often troubled. 

‘ The circumstances attending midnight apparitions, if fairly 
considered, will, I think, confirm the opinion I have expressed. 
The falling ef plates in the kitchen, or a dreadful crash of some 
kind, is frequently heard in haunted houses; but the most sin- 
gular fact, which I have often had stated to me, is, that when 
one person hears the crash, not another person in the house is the 
least alarmed, though others must have certainly heard it, if it 
had ever taken place. Some few instances I have heard related, 
in which crashes were heard by the whole family, but then the 
families in those instances were unfortunately so much bigoted 
to supernatural phenomena, that they never so much as sought 
for natural causes for the noises by which they were disturbed. 
I am persuaded there is no man who does not remember, some 
time in his life, being surprised as he was dropping asleep by an 
involuntary jump, or sudden motion, as if he were falling down 
% precipice, and yet no man imagines that he is moved by any 
supernatural impulse. This has been attempted to be accounted 
for; but never yet has been explained to satisfaction. The same 
cause however, whatever it may be, appears to me to create these 
crashes, which are in the mind itself, and not commonly external. 
— These strange noises have from the creation preceded some 
kinds of midnight ghosts, only that they have altered with the 
times; they were wont in the days of our ancestors to be — 
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and tremendous rattlings of chains, or falling to pieces of armour; 
in modern history, however, they have been domesticated into a 
strife of dishes. It is observed, that in nocturnal visitations of 
the ghost kind, the candle generally burns blue, as a kind of 
announcement of the apparition. There was a time, when, in- 
stead of endeavouring to account for this from any rational 
cause, which most philosophers would have considered sacrilege, 
learned treatises would have been written to prove how the ap- 
proach of a spirit, being the condensation of moisture from a 
dead body, naturally caused the light to burn blue and dimly. 
I believe, however, it will easily appear, that the candle’s 
generally burning dimly before the ghost ventured into the 
presence of the person he was to terrify, was not occasioned by 
his being on his journey, but that in many cases the indistinct 
burning of the light caused the ghost-seer to conjure up shadows 
in the darkened part of his chamber, which would not have ap- 
peared had he been furnished with a consecrated, otherwise a 
thick and strong-burning candle. 

‘ There is another species of ghosts, though somewhat more 
uncommon than the last mentioned, which have the singular pro- 
perty of enlightening the place in which they appear, by a 
sulphurous vapour, or a kind of phosphoric preparation. Man 
which may be classed under this species are explicable from 
the formation of ocular spectra. I remember a singular instance 
of this kind which happened to, myself. In the middle of a very 
dark night I awoke in bed, and some association, which I cannot 
now recollect, brought to my mind some old man stirring his 
fire with a poker. Feeling my eyes about to close again to sleep 
at that moment, I mechanically opened them as a person does 
who is looking with great earnestness at any object, and to m 
surprise I saw, about a yard and a half from me, a complete 
representation of the old man stirring his fire. The fire was in a 
large square grate, and the light of it shone full upon the 
person. The whole scene was square, a circumstance which 
appears to me rather uncommon in such appearances, and alto- 
gether as if it had been enclosed in a picture frame, the limits 
were so well defined. — As well as I can recollect, it appeared 
about a foot and a half long, and a foot broad. — Many might be 
tempted to consider this a kind of miniature apparition, which 
really existed beyond the eye; but I found it was not so; by 
accidentally moving my head downwards (for it was with m 
eyes directed towards the ceiling that it appeared), the conse- 
quence was, that the whole picture went in the same direction, 
and, when my eyes were upon a level with the bed foot, all 
vanished. I mention the squareness of this vision not as extra- 
ordinary in itself, but because, with the exception of spectra 
formed by a window, it is the only thing of the kind which 
I ever recollect to have heard mentioned. I do not now re- 
member having been in a room, whose section was furnished 
as that which I saw in miniature; nor could I call to mind a 
room of the particular kind which I saw, on my endeavouring at 
the time to find out its cause.’ 
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How far it was necessary to repeat what Dr. Ferriar had 
so well said already on this subject, we leave to the indi- 
vidual taste of our readers: but certainly it may be useful to 
weaken the influence of an antient superstition still so exten- 
sively prevalent as the doctrine of ghosts. It is only in 
Europe, and only in the more enlightened nations of Europe, 
that this belief can be said to have become extinct. 

The Appendix contains several ghost-stories, and forms 
perhaps the most entertaining part of the volume. Yet the 
writer’s reading in this department is not all-pervading, and 
he has passed over the best authenticated ghost-story in our 
language. It was reprinted in the “ Literary Magazine” for 
1791, and occurs at pages 122. and 185. ‘The account was 
written by the Rev. Mr. Evans, a respectable non-conformist 
minister at Minehead, and one of those who had resigned 
his benefices in consequence of the perfidious and oppressive 
act of untformity. This prolix narration attests the appear- 
ance of several spectres, in distant places and to different 
persons, during the year 1636; all having for their object to 
charge Alherton, the Bishop of Waterford, with the murder 
of a bastard-child. A singular assertion of the ghost was 
(p. 124.) that the bishop baptized the child before he had it 
strangled. So many persons are introduced by name in this 
narrative, and so circumstantial and consistent is the evidence 
which they were led to supply, that various depositions were 
taken on oath, and were transmitted to the council-table at 
Whitehall, Charles I. being then king; and a judicial in- 
quiry was founded on the evidence of spectres. It would 
have been worth the present author’s while to account for 
the phenomena which this curious relation presents, on his 
favourite anti-supernatural principles. 








Art. X. A Chronological History of the Voyages and Discoveries 
in the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean. Illustrated with Charts and 
other Plates. By James Burney, Captain in the Royal Navy. 
4to. Vol. III. From the Year 1620 to 1688. pp.437. 2l.2s. 
Boards. — Vol. 1V. to the Year 1723, including a History 
of the Buccaneers of America. pp.580. 21.108. Boards. 
— Vol. V. to the Year 1764. pp.178, and 59 of Index to 
the whole Work. 1].1s. Boards. Nicol and Son, Payne and 
Foss, &c. 

Art. XI. History of the Buccaneers of America. By James 


Burney, F.R.S. Captain in the Royal Navy. 4to. pp. 326. 
1l.11s.6d. Boards. Payne and Foss. 


((arrare Burney is very advantageously and voluminously 
known to the British public of nautical readers, by his 
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Sea; of which the first and second parts were. amply 
reported in our xliid Vol. p. 414., xlilid, p.135., and 
lvth, p.25. and 225. The third volume continues, with 
the sime prolonged detail, and the same completeness of 
information, to collect, abridge, and criticise the published 
aceounts of the several navigators; and to abstract the 
manuscript-information preserved in the British Museum. 
It is divided into the following sections, Chapter I. gives an 
account of the Voyage of the Nassau fleet to the.South-Sea and 
to the East-Indies. 11. The early intercourse of the Europeans 
with China, and their settlements on the island Formosa. 
III. The voyage of Captain Matthys Kwast to the sea east 
of Japan. IV. The voyage of Captain Abel Jansen Tasman 
in the year 1642, who from Batavia visited thesgreater part 
of the Malayan archipelago. V. The expedition of Hendrik 
Brouwer to Chili. WI. The voyages of the ships Kastrikom 
and Breskens to the north of-Japan. VII. Tasman’s second 
voyage of discovery. VIII. detects a forged and imaginary 
voyage. IX. gives a brief notice of the first entrance of the 
Russians into the sea east of Asia, and narrates the wreck of 
a Dutch ship on the island Quelpaert, with the captivity of 
her crew in the Korea. X. Of the western navigation from 
Europe to the East Indies, and the taking of Formosa from 
the Hollanders. The XIth preserves an early instance of 
the use of time-keepers at sea, investigates the island Santa 
Tecla, and epitomizes the voyage of Jean Baptiste de la Fol- 
lade. XII. Here commences the history of missionary-under- 
takings to the islands of the South Sea, with the settlement of 
the Ladrone islands. XIII. Voyage of Captain John Nar- 
brough to Patagonia and Chili. Chapter XIV. compares 
some trading voyages from Europe to the South-Sea, by 
strait Le Maire. The attempt of the English East-India’ 
Company to re-establish their trade with Japan is recorded ; 
as also the voyage of ‘Thomas Peach to the Molucca and Phi- 
lippine islands. In the XVth, Capt. B. abridges the voyage 
of Antonio de la Roche, and notices the Japanese discovery 
of Bune-sima. Other discoveries of that people occupy the 
sixteenth and concluding chapter. A chart of the coast of 
China fronts the volume, and is well explained in the Ap- 
pendix: but some additions have been made in recent voyages 
to the information here contained. 

Of the fourth volume, the first part is allotted to a special 
history of the Buccaneers; and, as this recent portion of the 
work has been published separately, and excites great interest 
on account of the present convulsed state of the Columbian 
archipelago, in which a new Buccaneer-system may speedily 
originate, we shall dwell on it in preference. Rumours are 
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afloat that certain Generals of the Spanish patriots have been 
induced, for a moderate compensation, to issue letters of 
marque; that a patriotic judge of admiralty has been regularly 
commissioned; and that El Filosofo, El Liberale, and the 
other picaroon-boats of the rebels, are violating with the most 
pofitable rapacity the Nuestra Senyoras, the Santiagos, and the 
Santissima Trinidadas of the colonial craft belonging to the 
loyal Spaniards. We have no means of ascertaining the 
soundness and validity of these reports, nor can we say whether 
Amelia island be the principal place of resort for selling prize- 
cargoes: but it is evident that, if adventurers of other eoun- 
tries should annex Spanish terminations to their names, and 
take part in a privateering system directed against the aip- 
ping of that nation, a new Buccaneer naval war against the 
legitimates may overspread first the Columbian archipelago, 
and next the South Sea and the Mediterranean. We trust, 
however, that a speedy and efficacious discouragement will be 
given by the friends of liberty, order, and security, to any 
equivocal or irregular tendencies and transactions hastily 
undertaken with the view or under the pretext of annoying 
the enemy; and that Europe will not be shocked with the 
revival of barbarous practices in a war of independence. The 
pernicious character of piratical force cannot be more strongly 
impressed, or more clearly demonstrated, than by the simple 
record of its features and acts when in the hands of the Buc- 
caneers; and this has been accomplished by the present author 
in a very full, useful, orderly, and interesting manner. 

Captain Burney’s introductory chapter comments on the 
principles of international law, with the rights acquired by 
the discoverers of unknown lands, and endeavours to weaken 
the claims advanced by the Spaniards over the southern pen- 
insula of America. Wherever an Indian settlement still exists 
on the sea-shore, a right to grant the territory to any Eu- 
ropean colony is inherent in the native population; and it 
may be very advisable for maritime and commercial na- 
tions to look out for such spots, in order to plant on them a 
scries of Anseatic towns, each independent at home, but con- 
nected by bonds of defensive alliance, and determined to faci- 
litate an internal trade, duty-free, with the savage nations of 
the interior. 

The second chapter reviews the dominion of the Spaniards 
in Hayti, and describes in frightful detail the tyrannical 
manner in which the conquests of Columbus were originally 
accomplished. A chart of the Columbian archipelago is pre- 
fixed: but the little island of Guanahani, the first land which 
Columbus made, the point in which the Old and the New 
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World came into contact, if not omitted, is left in anonymous 
obscurity. Chapter III. relates the first attempts of other 
Europeans to trade with the West Indies. An English 
vessel went in 1518 to Hayti, with the view of selling iron goods 
there, but was not suffered to unload by the Spanish governor. 
IV. The settlement of the island Saint Christopher by the 
English and French; and the seizure of Tortuga by the 
Hunters. Here we may make an extract which explains the 
origin of the term Buccaneer : 


‘ The settlement of the Island Saint Christopher gave great en- 
couragement to the hunters on the west coast of Hispaniola. Their 
manufactories for the curing of meat, and for drying the skins, mul- 
tiplied ; and as the value of them increased they began to think it 
of consequence to provide for their security. To this end they 
took possession of the small island Tortuga, near the north-west 
end of Hispaniola, where the Spaniards had placed a garrison, 
but which was too small to make opposition. There was a road 
for shipping, with good anchorage, at Tortuga; and its separation 
from the main land of Hispaniola seemed to be a good guarantee 
from sudden and unexpected attack. ‘They built magazines there, 
for the lodgment of their goods, and regarded this island as their 
head quarters, or place of general rendezvous to which to repair 
in times of danger. They elected no chief, erected no fortification, 
set up no authorities, nor fettered themselves by any engagement. 
All was voluntary ; and they were negligently contented, at having 
done so much towards their security. 

‘ About the time of their taking possession of Tortuga, they 
began to be known by the name of Buccaneers, of which appel- 
Jation it will be proper to speak at some length. 

‘ The flesh of the cattle killed by the hunters was cured to 
keep good for use, after a manner learnt from the Caribbe In- 
dians, which was as follows: The meat was laid to be dried upon a 
wooden grate or hurdle (grille de bois) which the Indians called 
barbecu, placed at a good distance over a slow fire. The meat 
when cured was called boucan, and the same name was given to the 
place of their cookery. Pere Labat describes Viande boucannée 
to be Viande sechée a petit feu et a la fumée. ‘The Caribbes are 
said to have sometimes served their prisoners after this fashion, 
*¢ Ils les mangent aprés les avoir bien boucannés, c’est a dire, rotis 
bien sec.” ‘The boucan was a very favourite method of cooking 
among these Indians. <A Caribbe has been known, on returning 
home from fishing, fatigued and pressed with hunger, to have had 
the patience to wait the roasting of a fish on a wooden grate fixed 
two feet above the ground, over a fire so small as sometimes to 
require the whole day to dress it. 

‘ The flesh of the cattle was in general dried in the smoke, 
without being salted. ‘The Dictionnaire de Trevoux explains Bou- 
caner to be * faire sorer sans sel,” to dry red without salt. But the 
flesh of wild hogs, and also of the beeves when intended for 
keeping a length of time, was first salted. ‘The same thing was 
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practised among the Brazilians. It was remarked in oné of the 
earliest visits of the Portuguese to Brazil, that the natives (who 
were cannibals) kept human flesh salted and smoked, hanging up 
in their houses.) The meat cured by the Buccaneers to sell to 
shipping for sea-store, it is probable was all salted. The process 
is thus described : ‘“‘ The bones being taken out, the flesh was cut 
into convenient pieces and salted, and the next day was taken to 
the boucan.’”’ Sometimes, to give a peculiar relish to the meat, 
the skin of the animal was cast into the fire under it. The meat 
thus cured was of a fine red colour, and of excellent flavour; but 
in six months after it was boucanned, it had little taste left, except 
of salt. The boucanned hog’s flesh continued good a much longer 
time than the flesh of the beeves, if kept in dry places. 

¢ From adopting the boucan of the Caribbes, the hunters in 
Hispaniola, the Spaniards excepted, came to be called Bou- 
caniers, but afterwards, according to a pronunciation more in 
favour with the English, Buccaneers.* Many of the French 
hunters were natives of Normandy; whence it became proverbial 
in some of the sea-ports of Normandy to say of a aut house, 
c’est un vrat Boucan. 

‘ The French Buccaneers and adventurers were also called 
Flibustiers, and more frequently by that than by any other name. 
The word Flibustier is mereiy the French mariner’s mode of 
pronouncing the English word Freebooter, a name which long pre- 
ceded that of Boucanier or Buccaneer, as the occupation of 
cruising against the Spaniards preceded that of hunting and curing 
meat.’ 


We incline to think that Oxmelin uses these names more 
correctly than Capt. B., in his Histoire des Avanturiers qui se 
sont signalez dans les Indes, Paris, 1688. He says that the 
West-Indian adventurers were divided into three classes ; that 
those who occupied themselves in the chase of wild cattle 
took the name of Buccaneers ; that those who went on cruizes 
took the name of Free-booters ; and that those who cultivated 
the soil called themselves Planters. We should have pre- 
ferred, therefore, as the title of the present work, a history 
of the Freebooters of America. , 

Chapter V. describes the increase of the French and Eng- 
lish free-booters in the West Indies, and the policy of the 
European governments of France and England with respect 
to these privateers. Mansvelt is considered as the founder of 
an independent Buccaneer-system; and he was succeeded b 
Morgan as chief of the Buccaneers. Chapter VI. relates the 





‘ * In some of the English accounts the name is written Bu- 
canier, but uniformity in spelling was not much attended to at 
that time. Dampier wrote Buccaneer, which agrees with the pre- 
sent manner of pronouncing the word, and is to be esteemed the 
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plunder of Panama by the marauders. This event may 
constitute an Iliad in the poems of future West Indians; and 
all the petty adventures of the sea-rovers, related by Oxmelin 
in the spirit in which they were performed, may become 
themes of ballads and metrical romances, and form the heroie 
age of the West Indies. Chapters VII—IX. relate various 
spirited enterprises of the Buccaneers; such as the attempt 
of Thomas Peach, an Englishman, in 1673, to fit out a pris 
vateer for a piratical voyage in the South Sea; that of Lasond, 
a Frenchman, to cross the isthmus of Darien; that of the 
French Buccaneers to take Curacao; the plunder of Mara- 
caibo and Gibraltar by Grammont; the seizure of Portobella 
by the English Buccaneers; their passage of the isthmus, and 
armament of vessels taken on the opposite shore to cruize in 
the South Sea; Coxon’s enterprise against Santa Maria; and 
other such feats of daring. Of the Mosquito Indians, a curious 
account occurs; and many spots now neglected are brought 
into notice, as watering and careening places of the sea-rovers. 
The tenth chapter relates the first Buccaneer-expedition in 
the South Sea. Sawkins, Coxon, Sharp, Watling, Shergall, 
and other Englishmen, here distinguish themselves. ‘The in+ 
teresting adventure of William, a Mosquito Indian, left by 


Watling on Juan Fernandez, is thus resumed in Chap. XIIL: 


¢ When the Buccaneers under Watling were at Juan Fernan- 
dez in January 1681, the appearance of three Spanish ships made 
them quit the island in great haste, and they left behind a Mos- 
ito Indian named William, who was in the woods hunting for 
goats. Several of the Buccaneers who were then with Watling were 
now with John Cook, and eager to discover if any traces could be 
found which would enable them to conjecture what was become of 
their former companion, but with small hope of finding him still 
here, as soon as they were near enough for a boat to be sent from 
the ship, they hastened to the shore. Dampier was in this first 

boat, as was also a Mosquito Indian named Robin; and as the 
drew near the land, they had the satisfaction to see William at the 
sea-side waiting to receive them. Dampier has given the follow- 
ing affecting account of their meeting. ‘* Robin, his countryman, 
was the first who leaped ashore from the boats, and running to 
his brother Moskito man, threw himself flat on his face at his feet, 
who helping him up and embracing him, fell flat with his face on 
the mete gh Robin’s feet, and was by him taken up also. We 
stood with pleasure to behold the surprize, tenderness, on 
solemnity of this interview, which was exceedingly affectionate on 
both sides: and when their ceremonies were over, we also that 
stood gazing at them, drew near, each of us embracing him we 
had found here, who was overjoyed to see so many of his old 
friends come hither as he thought purposely to fetch him. He 
was named Will, as the other was Robin; which names were given 
them 
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them by the English, for they have no names among themselves, 
and they take it as a favour to be named by us, and will complain 
if we do not appoint them some name when they are with us.” 

‘ William had lived in solitude on Juan Fernandez above three 
years. The Spaniards knew of his being on the island, and 
Spanish ships had stopped there, the people belonging to which 
had made keen search after him; but he on himself concealed, 
and they could never discover his retreat. At the time Watling 
sailed from the island, he had a musket, a knife, a small horn of 
powder, and a few shot. ‘ When his ammunition was expended, 
he contrived by notching his knife to saw the barrel of his 
gun into small pieces, wherewith he made harpoons, lances, hooks, 
and a long knife, beating the pieces of iron first in the fire, and 
then hammering them out as he pleased with stones. This may 
seem strange to those not acquainted with the sagacity of the 
Indians; but it is no, more than what the Moskito-men were ac- 
customed toin their own country.” He had worn out the clothes 
with which he landed, and was no otherwise clad than with a 
skin about his waist. He made fishing lines of the skins of seals 
cut into thongs. ‘* He had built himself a hut, half a mile from 
the sea-shore, which he lined with goats’ skins, and slept on his 
couch or barbecu of sticks raised about two feet from the ground, 
and spread with goats’ skins.” He saw the two ships commanded 
by Cook and Eaton the day before they anchored, and from their 
manceuvring believing them to be English, he killed three goats 
which he drest with vegetables: thus preparing a treat for his 
friends on their landing; and there has seldom been a more fair 
and joyful occasion for festivity.’ 


In Chapters XI—XIII. are related the appointment of 
the Buccaneer Morgan to be deputy-governor of Jamaica, 
and his conduct in that capacity. Having been knighted by 
the crown, he lent active aid to the suppression of piracy, and 
efficaciously persecuted the sect of Free-booters from whom he 
had apostatized. The expedition against Vera Cruz, a second 
irruption into the South Sea, under John Cook, a sally to 
Sierra Leone, and a temporary occupation of the Galapagos 
islands, agreeably diversify the narrative. 

Cook having died, and Edward Davis having succeeded to 
the chieftaincy, his attempts on Guayaquil, Santiago, Tomaco, 
Paita, and other places, are detailed in the fourteenth, fif, 
teenth, sixteenth*, and seventeenth chapters. He added 
much to geographical knowlege: but less than the adven- 


—_——_ -- -— 





* At p. igo. is recorded a remarkable instance of the injurious 
effects of drinking excessive quantities of the milk of the cocoa- 
nut: some of the men becoming “ so chilled and benumbed that 
they could neither go nor stand: nor did they recover under four 
or five days’ time.” 
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tures of the Cygnet, which was commanded by Captain Swan, 
and found a chronicler in Dampier. This cruize extends 
through chapters XVIII—X XII. A curious fact in naval 
architecture is the following : 


‘ Dampier praises the ingenuity of the natives of the Ladrone 
Islands, and particularly in the construction of their sailing canoes, 
or, as they are sometimes called, their flying proes, of which he 
has given the following description: —‘‘ Their proe or sailing 
Canoe is sharp at both ends; the bottom is of one piece, of good 
substance neatly hollowed, and is about 28 feet long; the under 
or keel part is made round but inclining to a wedge; the upper 
part is almost flat, having a very gentle hollow, and is about a 
foot broad: from hence, both sides of the boat are carried up to 
about five feet high with narrow plank, and each end of the boat 
turns up round very prettily. But what is very singular, one side 
of the boat is made perpendicular like a wall, while the other 
side is rounding as other vessels are, witha pretty full belly. ‘The 
dried husks of the cocoa-nuts serve for oakum. At the middle of 
the vessel, the breadth aloft is four or five feet or more, according 
to the length of the boat. The mast stands exactly in the middle, 
with along yard that peeps up and down like a ship’s mizen-yard ; 
one end of it reaches down to the head of the boat, where it 
is placed in a notch made purposely to keep it fast: the other end 
hangs over the stern. To this yard the sail is fastened, and at the 
foot of the sail is another small yard to keep the sail out square, 
or to roll the sail upon when it blows hard ; for it serves instead of 
a reef to take up the sail to what degree they please. Along the 
belly side of the boat, parallel with it, at about seven feet distance, 
lies another boat or canoe very small, being a log of very light 
wood, almost as long as the great boat, but not above a foot and a 
half wide at the upper part, and sharp like a wedge at each end. 
The little boat is fixed firm to the other by two bamboos placed 
across the great boat, one near each end, and its use is to keep 
the great boat upright from oversetting. They keep the flat side 
of the great boat against the wind, and the belly side, conse- 
quently, with its little boat, is upon the lee.* The vessel has a 
head at each end so as to be able to sail with either foremost : 
they need not tack as our vessels do, but when they ply to wind- 
ward and are minded to make a board the other way, they only 
alter the setting of the sail by shifting the end of the yard, and 
they take the broad paddle with which they steer instead of a 
rudder, to the other end of the vessel. I have been particular in 








‘ * The Ladrone flying proa, described in Commodore Anson’s 
voyage, sailed with the belly or rounded side and its small canoe 
to windward ; by which it appears that these proas were occa- 
sionally managed either way, probably according to the strength 
of the wind ; the little parallel boat or canoe preserving the large 
one upright by its weight when to windward, and by its buoyancy 
when to leeward,’ 
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describing these their sailing canoes, because I believe they sail 
the best of any boats in the world. I tried the swiftness of one 
of them with our log: we had twelve knots on our reel, and she 
ran it all out before the half minute glass was half out. I believe 
she would run 24 miles in an hour. It was very pleasant to 
see the little boat running so swift by the other’s side. I was told 
that one of these proes, being sent express from Guahan to Manila, 


[a distance above 480 leagues], performed the voyage in four 
days.” ’ 


The history of French Buccaneers occupies the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth chapters. In the next, the European 
governments take steps to crush the Buccaneer-system. In 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh, Carthagena is plundered 
by a Buccaneer-force in the pay of the French government: 
but, these adventurers having been cheated by the regular mi- 
litary out of their share of the prize-money, Carthagena was 
ransacked a second time by them, and again yielded an enor- 
mous booty. This, however, is the last splendid enterprize 
of the pirates, whose independence may be considered as 
extinct at the peace of Ryswick. 

The remainder of Captain Burney’s fourth volume notices 
the voyage of Captain Strong to the coast of Chili and Peru ; 
those of Gemelli Carreri and M. de Gennes; the expeditions of 
the Spaniards in California; the Scotch colony on Darien ; 
the voyage of M.de Beauchesne Gouin; that of Halley; 
Dampier’s voyage in the Roebuck; voyages of the Dutch to 
New Holland and New Guinea; voyage of Woodes Rogers 
round the world; French voyages in the South Sea; English 
South-Sea Company ; voyage of Clipperton and Shelvocke; 
and, lastly, Roggewein’s voyage round the world. 

All these chapters contain something .of value: but the 
abridgement of the several narrations is not sufficiently con- 
densed for the greatest possible vivacity ; and the same spots 
are re-visited and re-described by successive voyagers, often 
without adding any new feature to the scene. Captain Bur- 
ney, however, is luudably anxious to preserve to every one 
the merit of any useful observation. 

The small concluding volume, numbered V., brings the 
history down to the present reign. It consists of nine chap- 
ters; treating, 1. of the discovery and missionary visits to 
the Carolinas, or New Philippine Islands; 2. the voyage of 
Lozier Bouvet, to search for lands in the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean, comprizing the discovery of Cape de la Circoncision ; 
3. Commodore Anson’s voyage round the world; 4. the 
wreck of the Wager frigate, one of the Commodore’s squadron; 
5. the Spanish missionary voyage to Patagonia, and the com- 
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mercial voyage of the French ship Le Condé of St. Malo; 
6. the voyage of the Spanish ship Zeon to Chili and Peru, 
on a trading concern; 7. M. de Bougainville’s voyage to the 
Malouines, or Falkland Islands; 8. of Islands marked in the 
Charts of the Pacific Ocean, and in the Tables of Situations, 
concerning which no other notices are found; g. Supple- 
mentary E:xplanations and Corrections. 

More than half of this volume is occupied by the third and 
fourth chapters, detailing the disastrous expedition of Com- 
modore Anson, which is so well known to most English 
readers; and of the varied particulars contained in the brief 
summaries of the other multifarious chapters, it is impracti- 
cable for us to attempt any specific report. 

Altogether, this must be considered as a great work, ho- 
nourable to the individual and to the country; yet its magni- 
tude borders on excess, its details on auperfluity, its instruc- 
tions on repetition, and its copiousness on redundance. We 
should advise the author to abridge it for general circulation, 
and to make an octato edition of it in a more compressed 
form. It is not easy, during the progress of a work, to fore- 
see what can be spared in the earlier records: but, now that 
the task has terminated, it can be ascertained which of two 
parallel accounts has rendered the other superfluous, and a 
greater neatness of abstract might consequently be intro- 
duced. 

A spirit of humanity and philanthropy pervades these 
pages; wherever any needless suffering is inflicted by the 
thoughtlessness of our sailors on the savages of the South- 
Sea islands, (and the instances are but too many,) the author 
vigilantly expresses disapprobation, and enters his protest ; 
and, as the book is full of practical information, and will be 
industriously consulted by navigators, we have no doubts that 
it will operate beneficially on the future visitants of these 
distant shores. 





MONTHLY CATALOGU FE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1810. 


POETRY. 


Art.12. Ars of Palestine; a Poem. By John Pierpont, Esq. 
8vo. pp.56. Printed at Baltimore. 

We are well disposed to receive an American poet handsomely : 
but there must be bounds even to the national courtesies of lite- 
rature, Mr, Pierpont shall display his own powers of verse by 
| a selece 
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a sélection from his Airs of Palestine, which he has himself pre- 
fixéd as a motto to his poem : 


‘I love to breathe, when Gilead sheds het balin ; 
I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 
I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews ; 
I love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse ; 
n Carmel’s holy grots I'll court repose, | 
And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s deathléss rose.’ 


This egotistical speech may be a sufficient proof that the muse 
Of Baltimore, if we are to judge by the present specimen, is yet 
in her infancy. 

We could amuse our readers with several quotations from the 
dedication, addressed to an anonymous clergyman, who i8 said, 
like Berkeley, to have “ every virtue under heaven.” We trust 
that patience is not omitted ; for certainly the present work, short 
as it is, makes an ample demand even on the most friendly reader 
for that celestial quality. ‘ The clergyman,’ too, has a double 
need of this virtue, in perusing the address of Mr. Pierpont, who 
is not only prolix but somewhat offensive in his language. For 
instance ; 

‘ As to the manner of treating my subject, it is my own, and I 
must be indulged in it. I mean this, as prey and exclusively a 
religious poem. Yet I have endeavoured to avoid, as much as 
possible, the technical phrases of your profession. * ’ 

We add a few scattered flowers. 


‘ There, ’tis a string that soothes with slow vibration, 
And here a burst that shakes the whole creation.’ P. 12. 


‘ Soon as the foaming demon hears that psalm, 
Heaven on his memory bursts, and Eden's balm.’ P. 15. 


‘ Soon as dumb fear removes her icy Jingers 
From off the heart where gazing wonder lingers.’ 


The author of Rimini, who has more largely indulged in these 
Hudibrastic terminations than any contemporary of any merit in 
England, has here the satisfaction of being kept in countenance 
by a trans-Atlantic kinsman of the tuneful quill. 

Some of our readers will perhaps be pleased with the sight of 
an American zmprimatur, or licence for publication. 


‘ District of Maryland, 8.8. 
‘Be 1T REMEMBERED, That on this thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the forty-first year of the independence of the United 
States of America, John Pierpont, Esquire, of the said District, 


hath deposited in this Office the Title of a Book, the right whereof 
he claims as author, in the words following, to wit: 


‘ Airs of Palestine, a Poem, by John Pierpont, Esquire, 
¢ I love to breathe, &c. &c. &e. 





‘ * Or, to convey my idea in one short, though inelegant, 
word — cant,’ 


‘In 
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‘ In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, 
entitled ‘“‘ An Act for the Encouragement of Learning, by secur- 
ing the Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors and 
Proprietors of such Copies, during the Times therein mentioned,” 
and also to the Act, entitled ** An Act, supplementary to an Act, 
entitled an Act for the Encouragement of Learning, by securing 
the Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Pro- 
prietors of such Copies, during the Times therein mentioned,” 
and extending the Benefits thereof to the Arts of designing, en- 
graving, and etching, historical and other Prints. : 

‘ Puitie Moore, Clerk of the District of Maryland’ 


Art. 13. Ovid’s Epistles, translated into English Verse. By E. 
D. Bayas, Esq. Vol.I. 8vo. pp.150. Hookham. 1818. 
It is stated that this volume is to be followed by two others, 

and that the whole is to contain a complete translation of the 
Epistles of Ovid, by one hand. With the exception of Sappho 
to Phaon, and two others by Dryden, Mr. Baynes thinks that 
these epistles have yet failed in meeting with an adequate English 
representation. Perhaps he may be nearly right in this opinion : 
but, when he quotes Dryden, and seems to agree with him in his 
observation that Ovid, in the Epistles, ‘“‘ has taken a most becom- 
ing care that his amorous expressions go no further than virtue may 
allow, and therefore may be read by matrons without a blush,” we 
must record our dissent. Indeed, Mr. Baynes has himself’ fur- 
nished us with a complete refutation of this remark, in the work 
before us; where, although he has sought no opportunities of 
offending, he has been unable to avoid the faults of his author. 
The first epistle, or Sappho to Phaon, amply establishes the truth 
of this allegation; and, moreover, in the ‘ Argument,’ and espe- 
cially in the ‘ Notes,’ the translator has stepped out of his way 
to introduce an improper allusion. As he is likely to have many 
occasions of transgressing in the same manner, during the execu- 
tion of his work, we must beg to suggest to him that Latin 
quotations are an insufficient veil for indelicacy of subject; and 
that it is better.to pass some matters in entire silence than even 
slightly to introduce them. 

This translation seems, on the whole, to be a faithful copy of 
the sense of the original, and often conveys that sense happily 
and even elegantly in English verse: but, as the author talks of 
finding in the success of the present work a criterion of his 
abilities for original composition, we are bound to exhort him to 
put out all his strength on the present undertaking, in order that 
the trial may be indeed a fair one; and such as that man ought 
to undergo, who is doubting as to the expediency of adopting 
the perilous duties of a poet. The facility of composing tolerable 
English rhymes, with a Latin poet to suggest ideas before us, 
certainly is very great ; and we believe that it is an accomplishment 
which many more English gentlemen possess, than those who 
deem it worth their while to make the experiment. Poetry, how- 
ever, is another and a higher gift; and, when a Latin author has 
already been presented in a passable English dress, although dit- 
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ferent tailors have been employed on different parts of his suit, it 
becomes a new workman to be very careful indeed how he executes 
his task. We are far from thinking that Mr. Baynes is deficient 
in many qualifications for the attempt: but we do not see, in the 
present specimens, any such decided proofs of poetical genius as 
to make us sanguine on the subject. Let him, at all events, be- 
stow more of the lime labor on his second volume, and not admit 
such careless or unsatisfactory lines as the subjoined : 


‘ The health I send, in kind return bestow, . 
Or, you denying, I can never know.’ Paris to Helen. 


Mr. Baynes must absolutely resign the use of the ablative absolute, 
in English composition. 
Ibid. : — a very aukward inversion : — 


‘ But fierce as rising flames, no less desire 
Itself betrays, than native light the fire.’ 


Again, in Dido to Eneas: 


‘ Dido the cause, and sword which laid her low, 
fEneas owed, her own was but the blow.’ 


We could add very largely to these instances of failure: but we 
shall rather select a more favourable example, and take leave of 
the author for the present. 


‘ From human lineage, or from race divine, 
Could never spring a heart so hard as thine ; 
But rocks or seas thy ruthless being gave, 
As stone unfeeling, treacherous as the wave. 
Oh! hadst thou seen me, conscious of thy flight, 
E’en thou hadst melted at so sad a sight. 
Yet what thou canst, in fancy view me now, 
Distracted, hanging o’er a mountain’s brow ; 
Around whose heights the freezing tempests blow, 
The foaming billows lash its base below ; 
My tresses floating to the breeze behold, 
And members shiv’ring at th’ unwonted cold ; 
Uneven lines my trembling fingers trace, 
And falling tears th’ unfinish’d words efface. 

¢ Nor by my hated merits do I plead, 
Nor claim I now thy kindness as my mead ; 
But if no safety to my cares be due, 
For this, alas! deserve I death from you? 
Where last my straining eyes thy bark could see, 
I stretch my wearied arms as if to thee; 
As if to thee, my beaten breasts I bare, 
As if to thee my streaming tresses tear. 
By all the floods of tears your treachery draws, 
By all the pangs, by all the fears you cause, 
By honour, justice, piety, and love, 
By every name below, or pow’r above — ; 
Change with the changing winds, replough the main, 
And visit these detested shores again ; 
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E’en if befare be quench’d the vital flame, 
And the tir’d soul have left the harass’d frame, 
Yet may’st thou still the last sad office pay, 
And bear at least my poor remains away.’ 


Ariadne to Theseus. 


This is very well; with the exception of ‘ my beaten breasts I bare,’ 
and some other minor imperfections. 


Art. 14. An Ode to Scandal; to which are added, Stanzas on 
Fire. By the late Right Honourable R. B. Sheridan. The 
Comedy of the School for Scandal was founded on the above 
Ode. 8vo. 1s.6d. Wright. 1819. 

We are not informed by what authority the publisher is 
justified in attributing these productions to Mr. Sheridan; and 
the manner in which he introduces them is rather equivocal. 
If they did proceed from his pen, they were probably the pro- 
duction of an early period of his life, before his wit had attained 
its final polish. Yet, though they are evidently unequal to the lines 
to Miss Linley, and to the Prologue to the Rivals, — and though 
they have not the neatness and elegance even of the songs in 
the Duenna, — still they have considerable merit. To give our 
readers an opportunity of judging for themselves, we present them 
with the concluding stanzas of the Ode, and with the whole of 
those on Fire. 


‘ To woman every charm was given, 
Designed by all-indulgent Heaven, 
To soften care ; 
For ye were form’d to bless mankind, 
To harmonize and soothe the mind : 
Indeed, indeed, ye were. 


‘ But when, from those sweet lips we hear 
Ill-nature’s whisper, envy’s sneer, 
Your power that moment dies : 
Each coxcomb makes your name his sport, 
And fools, when angry, will retort 
What men of sense despise. 


‘ Leave, then, such vain disputes as these, 
And take a nobler road to please, 
Let Canpour guide your we, ; 
So shall you daily conquests gain, 
And captives, happy in your chain, 
Be proud to own your sway.’ 


The stanzas on Fire were addressed to the Ladies Eliza and 
Maria Birmingham, daughters of the late Earl of Louth. The 
element is supposed to speak. : 


‘ In poets, all my marks you'll see, 
Since flash and smoke reveal me, 
Suspect me always near Nat. Ler, 
E’en BLAcKMORE can’t conceal me: 
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‘ In Milton’s page I glow by art, 
One flame intense and even: 
In Shakespeare’s blaze! a sudden start, 
‘Like lightnings flash’d from Heav’n! 


‘ In many more, as well as they, 
Through various forms I shift : 
I’m gently lambent while I’m Gay, 
But brightest when I’m Swirr. 


‘ From smoke, such tidings you may get; 
It can’t subsist without me, 
Or find me like some fond coquet, 
With fifty sparks about me. 


‘ In other forms I oft am seen, 
In breasts of young and fair, 
And as the virtues dwell within, 
You’ll always find me there. 


‘ I with pure-piercing brilliant gleams 
Can arm Eliza’seye; _ 
With modest, soft etherial beams 
Sweet Mary’s I supply ! 


We observe an abruptness and want of finish in the concluding 
verses, which justify our belief that this was a juvenile essay : but 
some of the stanzas exhibit scintillations of that genius with which 
Mr. Sheridan dazzled the world, in the maturity of his talents. 


Art.15. Prospectus of a Translation of the Works of Virgil ; 
partly original, and partly altered from Dryden and Pitt. With 
Specimens. By John Ring. 8vo. 1s.6d. Longman and Co. 
It is not very clear that the design announced in this title-page 

breathes that high and honourable spirit of literature, which we 

ever wish to see as the distinguishing mark of our native authors, 

We doubt whether a subsequent translator of a classical poet has 

a right to incorporate in his own work the successful passages of 

former versions ; and, even if we should be deemed too fastidious 

in this respect, we must maintain that so patch-work a composition 
can never give that entire pleasure, which the labours of one 
author are calculated to impart. Were it not for this defect in 

Mr. Ring’s plan, and for the still better reason that the deside- 

ratum of an uniform trayslation of Virgil (of the Aneid at least) 

is now supplied by the masterly performance of Dr. Symmons, we 
should perhaps be disposed to favour the present undertaking. 

In the Prospectus, Mr. Ring has given some concise and clever 
criticisms on the peculiarities of his great original, and he has also 
adduced some honourable authorities in favour of his own preten- 
siens: but it is on the specimens here published that his claims 
as a translator must depend. We give an extract or two: 

Orpheus, after the second loss of Eurydice : — 


‘ O’erwhelm’d with grief, and frantic with despair, 
Whither, oh! whither shall he now repair ; 
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His lovely bride, in all her youthful charms, 
In all her bloom, twice ravish’d from his arms ? 
In what new strain shall he the loss bewail, 
By what enchanting ery prevail; 
Soothe all the demons of the dark abodes, 
And calm the furies, and infernal gods ? 

‘ His much-lov’d consort for the Stygian coast 
Now sail’d, a shiv’ring melancholy ghost. 
Full sev’n long moons, he, cheerless and alone, 
To lofty rocks reveal’d his tender moan ; 
Or mus’d, reclining in the gelid cave, 
Or told his anguish to the troubled wave ; 
While lonely Strymon’s ever-murm’ring stream 
Responsive echoes to the mournful theme. 
He charms the monster prowling for his prey, 
And soothes ev’n tigers with harmonious lay ; 
With magic harp draws list’ning oaks along, 
And leads the grove with his enchanting song. 

‘ So Philomela, from the poplar shade, 
Laments her loss thro’ all the lonely glade ; 
For ever doom’d her unfledg’d young to mourn, 
From the soft nest by barb’rous ploughmen torn. 
She moans, and perching on the plunder’d spray, 
Thro’ the still night prolongs her melting lay ; 
Of cruel fate incessantly complains, 
And fills the woodlands with her plaintive strains.’ 


The sin which most easily besets Mr. Ring is evidently that 
epidemic modern vice of versification, redundancy, or verbiage : — 


* O’erwhelm’d with grief, and frantic with despair.’ 


Not one word of this in Virgil: without mentioning various other 
instances, in this extract, of a want of fidelity, and of a failure in 
the imitation of that majestic and perspicuous brevity which 
characterizes the style of Virgil. 

With respect to the passage about the nightingale, in conformity 
with his plan of borrowing from his predecessors in their successful 
efforts, Mr. Ring, we conceive, ought here to have been “‘ tracked 
in the snow” of Dryden: but comparisons are sometimes odious; 
and we have no time at present to discuss the point of relative 
merit. : 

We add the speech of Evander, on parting with Pallas: 


‘Oh! would almighty Jupiter once more 
My years recall, my pristine youth restore, 
Such as I was, when proud Preeneste’s wall 
Beneath this hand beheld her armies fall ! 
_ When, crown’d with conquest, and transcendent fame, 
With hostile shields I fed the sacred flame ; 
And sent gigantic Herilus, my foe, 
A mighty victim, to the shades below ! 
The fair Feronia mingled with a god, 
And on her son three lives at once bestow’d. 
Wondrous 
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Wondrous to tell! the warrior thrice was slain,. 
Yet he reviv’d, and arm’d, and fought again ; 
Thrice he commenc’d the fatal. fight, and bled,. 
And of his arms I thrice despoil’d the dead. 

‘ Such were I now, not all these dire alarms, 
Nor death itself should tear me from thine arms; 
Nor had Mezentius thus the slaughter spread, 
Nor thus insulted this devoted head ; 

Nor thus, unpunish’d, stretcht his realm abhorr’d: 
O’er towns dispeopled by his murd’ring sword. 
But hear, ye gods, and heav’n’s great Ruler, hear, 
With due regard, a king’s, a father’s pray’r ! 

My dear, dear Pallas, if the fates ordain 

Safe to return, and bless these eyes again, 

With all my suff’rings this one blessing give, 
This single comfort, may your suppliant live. 
But, oh! if Fortune has decreed his doom, 

Now, now, by death prevent my woes to come ;- 
Now, while my hopes and fears uncertain flow, 
Now, ere’she lifts her hand to strike the blow; 
While in these feeble arms I strain the boy, 

My sole delight, my last surviving joy, 

Ere the sad news of his untimely doom 

Shall bow this head with Vorrow to the tomb.” 


The four lines beginning with ‘ nor,’ and the three lines beginning 
with ‘ now,’ are very aukward. 

On the whole, we would rather encourage Dr. Symmons to re- 
vise and complete his task, than exhert any other author to at- 
tempt a new translation of Virgil. 


HISTORY. 


Art.16. Studies in History ; containing the History of England, 
from its earliest Records to the Death of Elizabeth : in a Series 
of Essays, accompanied with Reflections, References to original 
Authorities, and Historical Questions. By Thomas Morell. 
Vol.I. 12mo. 5s.6d. Boards. Black and Son. ' 
The author of this volume has already undertaken a history of 

Greece, which was reviewed in our Ixxviith vol. p. 328.; and of 

Rome, which was mentioned in the same vol., p. 439.:— his 

studies are now directed to that of his native country. 

No deviation from the old plan is to be observed in this, new 
work. The same alternate chapters of historic fact and of evan- 
elical reflection still occur ; as if a volume of sermons had been 
interleaved with a Goldsmith’s History of England, and then 
printed off as one continuous work. The mixture of Christian 
meditations certainly amalgamates better with modern than with 
antient history, not being Jewish; and it does not. produce so 
unpleasant an effect here as in the two former volumes. 
Somewhat excessive praise is bestowed on Cranmer: who was 
complaisant to Henry VIII., and purchased his elevation by a 


hireling servility to the court. Under Queen Mary, he sens 
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his Protestant principles, (if such they can be called,) in order 
to save his life, and submitted to martyrdom only when he 
could not help it. Other prejudiced statements might be indi- 
cated: but the information is in general full. 


Art. 17. A History of the Theatres of London, containing an 
Annual Register of New Pieces, Revivals, Pantomimes, &c. 
With occasional Notes and Anecdotes. Being a Continuation 
of Victor’s and Oulton’s Histories, from the Year 1795 to 1817 
inclusive. By W.C. Oulton. 3 Vols. 1zmo. pp. 384, 360, 
and 265. 18s. Boards. Chapple. 1818. 


Our opinion of Mr. Whalley Chamberlain Oulton’s former work, 
which contained a period of twenty-four years from 1771 to 1795, 
will be found in our xxist vol. N.S. p.120. The present volumes 
comprehend thesucceeding twenty-two years, and bring the history 
down tothe end of 1817. We observe an improvement in the ar- 
rangement, by appropriating one volume to each theatre, instead of 
the former plan, in which the division was regulated by seasons. 
Though the work does not pretend to be much more than a mere 
catalogue of dramatic productions, its manifest utility as a book of 
reference is considerably diminished by the want of an index. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 18. The Danger of disseminating the Scriptures without Note 
or Comment, demonstrated from their Perspicuity: the Principle 
so much contended for by the Bible-Society. By an Orthodox 

. Churchman. 8vo. pp. 44. Seeley. 1818. 

- One party thinks that the Scriptures ought not to be circulated, 

according to the plan of the Bible-Society, without note or com- 

ment, on account of the obscurity in which they are inveloped, 
and which requires the aid of an exposition ; while another party 
contends that the Scriptures want both note and comment, on 
account of their perspicuity, which is often so great as to make 
no small degree of learning requisite to detect the figurative sense. 

Thus, those who maintain that the Scriptures need the aid of 

commentary, either because they are too obscure to be understood 

without it, or else so perspicuous that the literal meaning will be 
adopted to the prejudice of a more enlightened understanding, 

seem to have. placed the friends of the Bible-Society between a 

cleft stick: for, ifthe perspzcuity of the Scriptures demanded note 

and comment as indeh as the obscurity, it would follow in course 
that they ought not, on either account, to be circulated without 
note or Comment. 

The present author contends that ‘ the increase of Calvinism 
is the evil to be apprehended from the circulation of the Bible 
without note or comment;’ and he very ingeniously argues that 
this evil is more liable to be produced by the perspecuity than by 
the obscurity of the unexplained Scriptures. The condensed 
summary of his argument on the: subject is this; that ‘Cal- 
Vinism li¢s so much on the surface of the Scriptures, that it re- 
quires a' philosophic mind to perccive that the appearance is but 
5 super- 
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superficial ; and inasmuch as the common people do not possess 
that philosophic mind, it must consequently be a dangerous mea- 
sure to put the Scriptures into their hands.’ — ‘ This I apprehend,’ 
says the Orthodox Churchman, ‘ to be a true statement of the case, 
and to point out clearly the real nature of the danger to be feared, 
which is, that the common people will rest in the Calvinistic or 
surface-meaning of the Scriptures, and totally overlook the philo- 
sophic or under-surface meaning which generally lies far too d 
to be detected by their brute unconscious gaze. (P.19.) The 
author afterward adduces a variety of texts to shew how the un- 
explained Scriptures must, by their very perspicuity, tend to ac- 
celerate the growth of Calvinism, in the direct support which they 
seem to give to the Calvinistic doctrine of the depravity of human 
nature, of divine influences, of justification by faith, &c.; and he 
then infers that, as the unexplained Scriptures are in much greater 
circulation now than they were formerly, and as the rapid increase 
of Calvinism is coincident with this circulation, the progress of the 
one is identified with the distribution of the other’: ¢ but,’ says the 
author, *‘ every orthodox churchman knows that Calvinism is not 
the real doctrine of the explained Scriptures.’ His inference, there- 
fore, is that, ‘ if the surface-meaning of the Scriptures countenance 
Calvinism, the Bible will be found unfavourable to the doctrine 
and influence of the orthodox clergy, and favourable to the doc- 
trine and influence of the Calvinistic teachers.’?—* Here the 
Gospel-ministers have an incalculable advantage over the orthodox 
clergy: for all is easy and plain before them; but when our 
divines come to such texts as those alluded to, their business’ is 
one of great labour and little comparative success. They are 
obliged by means of biblical criticism, philosophic research, and 
theological authority, such as Fathers, Councils, &c. &c., to dig 
down for the under-surface meaning; and notwithstanding these 
aids, they often find the soil stiff, and that the sense which they 
want lies very far down indeed; and after all when with much 
difficulty they have gotten it up, it is so unlike the surface-mean- 
ing, and sometimes so directly opposite to it, that the common 
people are little inclined to receive it, their vulgar minds not being 
sufficiently enlarged to comprehend how a passage of Scripture 
can say one thing and mean another, even its direct opposite.’ 
(£p.9% $t-) sii aa 

This is certainly a covert vindication of Calvinism and the 
Bible-Society, and an ironical attack on the enemies of both. It 
is written with considerable subtlety; and the real drift of the 
publication is not immediately apparent. 


Art.19. Reflections concerning the Expediency of a Council of the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome being holden, with 

a View to accommodate Religious Differences, and to promote 
the Unity of Religion in the Bond of Peace: humbly, but 
earnestly recommended to the serious Attention of H.R.H. the 
Prince Regent, the Archbishops, the Bishops, Clergy, and all 
Lay Persons, who are able and willing dispassionately to con- 
sider the important Subject. By: Samuel Wix,.A.M. “a ra 
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A.S&., Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less. 8vo.. pp... 100% 
_Rivingtons. 1818. at 
Mr. Wix appears to be a devout and well-meaning man: but 

good intentions are not always accompanied with judgment, and 

experience will teach us that the most reverential piety may some- 
times be wanting in intellectual penetration. He proposes to 
produce an unity of religious sentiment by means of a General 

Council of Protestants and Catholics. If such a council were 

even to meet, who can expect that the members would ever 

agree in any one of the disputable points which they might have 
to discuss? and, if they did agree, how would the real interests 
of religion be promoted more by their agreement than by their 
difference? The more diversely people think about religious doc- 
trines, the wider is the space in which they may severally culti- 
vate the growth of mutual charity ; and, if all men thought alike on 
doctrinal points, one of the most favourable opportunities for the 
exercise of forbearance and the practice of charity would be lost. 

Where mutual charity and forbearance exist amid the endless 

discordances of doctrinal opinion, they prove that the religion of 

Jesus is deveutly cherished and rightly understood ; and it is not to 

be expected that any large part of mankind should ever think 

alike on topics, which not only cannot be comprehended within 
the visible outline of geometrical diagrams, but are in the highest 
degree impalpable and obscure. Our Saviour, who well knew the 
great diversities of theological opinion which would arise out of 
individual interpretations of the Scriptures, did not make the 
excellence of his religion and the criterion of his disciples to 
consist in the uniformity of their belief, but in the universality of 
their charity. He did not say, ‘* Your agreement in certain no- 
tions of the Divine nature shall cause all men to know that ye are 
my disciples :” but he declared, “‘ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, 2f ye have love one to another.” 

A second edition of this tract has just appeared, with an addi- 
tional address to the Roman Catholics, and an Appendix relative 
to a recent German work which we mean shortly to notice. 


Art. 20. Reflections on the Influence of Infidelity and Profaneness 
upon ae gee Liberty ; being the Substance of Two Discourses, 
reached at Laura Chapel, Bath, March g. and March 16. 1817. 
By the Rev. E. W. Grinfield, M. A. Minister of Laura Chapel. 
To which is subjoined, a Plan for the Formation of National 
Circulating Libraries, for the Use of the Lower Orders of 
Society. 8vo. pp.32. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Grinfield has here made some sensible observations on the * 


corrupting process of infidelity and profaneness, when they find 
their way among the labouring classes of the community. ‘ Infi- 
delity,’ says he, ‘ when it is addressed to the higher orders, gene- 
rally keeps up some appearance of decorum; it approaches 
them in the form of abstract reasoning ; it is blended with 
the narratives of history, or it glows in the visions of romance; 
but when it visits the cottage of the poor, it throws aside this 
decent disguise, and stalks abroad in the naked horrors. of mal 
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phemy towards heaven, and of contempt and rebellion against 
uman institutions.’ As one of the means of counteracting the 
demoralising poison which Mr. G. supposes to have been diffused 
among the people, he earnestly recommends the establishment of 
cheap circulating libraries; ‘ by which, for an annual trifle, the 
poor might be supplied with a great variety of popular publi- 
cations, fitted to advance their moral and social happiness.’ He 
very truly remarks that ‘ it is not any longer a question, whether 
our commonalty shall read or not—but what they shall read.’ 
We cannot, however, agree with him in thinking that the selection 
of the books, out of which such libraries ould be formed, 
‘ should devolve to the National Society for the Education of the 
People in the Principles of the Established Church. Those, who 
know how this Society is constituted, will by no means wish that it 
should be left exclusively to such persons to provide literary 
aliment for the reading part of the industrious population. If 
parochial libraries were generally established, the sn of the 
books should be left to a committee of the resident householders 
in the different parishes: who, being in general composed of 
persons of different religious persuasions, would not be likely to 
suffer the library to become a mere engine for supporting either 
a religious or a political party. The press, considered in its varied 
operations, has become a force of such gigantic magnitude, that 
we are not willing to Jeave more than a due proportion of it to any 
self-constituted society ; even though it may be denominated ¢ Na- 
tional,’ and may number among its members some individuals of 
the highest aa and dignity. 


Art.21. The Plain Bible, and the Protestant Church in England : 
with Reflections on some important ry ae of existing Reli- 
gious Controversy. ‘By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Prebendary 
of Sarum, Xc. 8vo. pp. 117- 4s. sewed. Longman and Co. 
1818. 3 , 

This pamphlet consists of a sermon in the beginning,.and of 
copious notes and reflections at the end. The sermon was preached 
in the church of Chippenham, on the occasion of forming a dis- 
trict-committee in aid of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Mr. Bowles is one of those more moderate and en- 
lightened members of the Church of England, who are arrayed 
against the more Calvinistical part of the Establishment; and he 
expatiates with much earnestness; and many indications of .de- 
vout feeling, on the various merits and scriptural excellence of the 
Church of England. Though we have uniformly maintained that — 
this church stands in need ‘of farther reforms than she has: yet 
experienced, we are willing to allow that her liturgy deserves the 
highest praise as a specimen of devotional composition ; and, if it 
were purified from the controverted and uncertain doctrines with 
which it abounds, and made more comprehensive according to the 
pattern of the Lord’s Prayer, which all sects may repeat with 
equal sincerity and approbation, it would be a formulary of un- 
rivalled excellence for the purposes of social adoration. Mr. 
Bowles praises that declaration of the Church of England in ne’ 
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ninth article, that ‘* whatsoever is NOT READ in the Holy Scrip- 
tures nor may be proved thereby is not to be required of any man 
that it sHOULD BE BELIEVED AS AN ARTICLE OF FAITH.” Had 
the Church indeed adhered to this declaration, and, in conformity 
to its letter and its spirit, had permitted a free discussion of 
scriptural truth within her walls, she would have merited the 
highest praise: but, at the very moment of her appeal to the 
Bible as the only rule of faith, she requires in all her mem- 
bers a subscription to her articles as the only true exposition of 
those Scriptures ; and, as no minister of the Church is permitted to 
gainsay her articles, it is clear that his judgment on scriptural 
doctrines is to be regulated more by a blind submission to the 
articles than by a critical examination of the sacred writings. His 
biblical knowlege must not carry him beyond the precincts of those 
articles ; for, if it should, ecclesiastical censure, or deprivation of 
preferment, may ensue. These articles, therefore, of which Mr. 
Bowles commends ‘ the moderation and caution,’ are a stumbling- 
block in the way both of conscience and of truth. 

We entirely concur with Mr. B. in the praise which he has be- 
stowed on the numerous and resplendent exainples of learning, 
and of piety, which the Church of England has produced: but 
these instances would be still farther extended, if the liturgy were 
rendered more comprehensive and the articles more simple and 
scriptural. The Establishment would then comprize within its 
walls more of the worth and the talents of the country; and its 
joint stock of moral and mtellectual excellence would thus be in- 
definitely increased. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P., from John 
Ireland, D.D., formerly Vicar of Croydon, now Dean of 
Westminster. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 1818. 

We cannot but think that the author of this letter has rather 
unnecessarily taken offence where none was designed, and has 
defended himself from an attack which has never been made: 
for we neither find in Mr. Brougham’s Letter to Sir Samuel 
Romilly a single word that conveys an imputation against the 
Dean, nor do we imagine that the questions put to the witness, 
or the answers, can have left an impression unfavourable to him. 
Mr. Brougham, however, has certainly laid himself open to cen- 
sure by unguardedly using expressions which may be misrepre- 
sented. When he says that the ‘‘ two estates belonging to the 
poor of Croydon, which ought to bring between 1oool. and 
15001. a-year, are worth nothing from being badly let on ninety 
years’ leases,” many persons may chuse to understand the ex- 
pression literally, though he evidently used it only in a come 
parative sense. This ambiguity should be avoided. When 
charges are brought forwards, they should certainly be stated ex- 
plicitly and clearly ; since, if that 1s not done, the exposure of one 
mis-statement casts a doubt (and not unfairly ) on all that remains, 
however true. The manner in which the two estates are let. is 
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satisfactorily explained in a letter from Mr, Drummond, solicitor 
to the trustees, printed as an appendix to this pamphlet. With 
regard to the application of the money, however, it appears 
from the Dean’s letter that ‘ a grammar-school is annexed to the 
Hospital; where the very poor of Croydon were to be taught 
freely,’ but that ‘ perhaps for about half a century past, there 
have been no scholars ;’ and that the original grammar-school is 
new appropriated to the use of the scholars on the new plan of 
national instruction. It is also stated that the privilege of send- 
ing scholars, enjoyed by the inhabitants, has been ‘ repeatedly 
announced’ to them, and that not a single proposal has been 
made for the admission of children there: — but it strikes us 
that, had the benevolent inhabitants of Croydon used the same 
diligence in explaining to the poor their privileges, and inducin 

them to send their children to the old foundation-school, which 
they have exerted with respect to the new establishment, the 
same benefit would have been conferred on the objects of their 
bounty, at cohsiderably less expence ; since no reason appears to 


prevent the improved system of education from being introduced 


into the one as well as the other. The establishment, therefore, 
of the new school for the poor of Croydon can scarcely be called 
a charity on the part of its opulent inhabitants, but must be con- 
sidered rather as rendering the foundation-mastership more com- 
pletely a sinecure ; — while it evidently must also tend to deprive 
the necessitous of a part of that bounty which is thus uselessly 
applied. aaa 

We regret, but are not surprised at, the handle which is made 
of the errors imputed to the author of the letter to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, by which the whole inquiry is attempted to be thrown 
into disrepute. We will only beg our readers to call to mind 
how many instances come within their own knowlege of charity- 
funds being abused and misapplied, in order to prevent them 
from being influenced by such attempts, and rendered lukewarm 
on a subject that requires so much investigation. 


Art. 23. Brief Memoirs of Four Christian Hindoos, lately de- 
ceased, published by the Serampore Missionaries, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Fenner. 

The singular accounts which are here related, of the conversion 
of four natives of Hindoostan to the Christian faith, will be ex- 
tremely interesting to all who entertain a solicitude for the more 
general dissemination of the Gospel. However laborious may be 
the task of the missionary, or however partially his toils may dee. 
been hitherto recompensed, this little volume tends to prove that 
something has already been done, and may support the argument 
that more may follow. Yet, if it be urged that the minds of 
the Gentiles, in the time of the Apostles, were at least equally 
bigoted with those of the Brahmins in our own, it will. obviously 
be replied that the zeal, the knowlege, and the perseverance of 
the modern missionary are not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with those of the immediate followers of Christ, and that the age 
of miracles is at an end. It is much to be doubted, aan 
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under all the circumstances, whether human efforts will be instru- 
mental,. at the present day, in producing a similar effect, to any 
degree that can lead to material consequences, desirable as such a 
result might be. | | 


Art. 24. Caution and ge ge to Life Ensurers, in a Cor- 
respondence between One of the Ensured, and the Secretary 
of the West of England Assurance Company, 8vo. Pamphlet. 
The benefits offered by Assurance-Companies, when conducted 

on honourable and liberal principles, are incalculably great: since 

they furnish the means of providing for the aged, the fatherless, 
and the widow; of saving from penury and distress thousands 
of deserving members of society; and of soothing the last pangs 
of an affectionate and expiring husband or father. We are, there- 
fore, always sorry when we find the conductors of such a society 
actuated by motives unworthy of the benevolent views which they 
profess to espouse: but that such instances sometimes occur, we 
may regret, though unfortunately we cannot doubt; and even in 
the case before us, according to the representation given of it by the 
author, we perceive much to blame on both sides, — that is, on the 
part of the insurers and that of the insured. The former, we 
think, ought to have stated more distinctly the terms on which 
they proposed to act, and the latter certainly ought to have under- 
stood explicitly what those terms were before he engaged in so 
large asum. The case appears to be this : — The author insured 
his life in 1809 for 3000l., and has since continued his annual 
payments to the amount of 1300].; during which time he has 
expected that the principal sum was accumulating, and finds that 
it would have accumulated in certain offices to 35551.: but on 
inquiry he is informed that such a proceeding is not consistent 
with the plan of the West of England Society ; although, as he 
maintains, their first prospectus led him to suppose that he might 
look forwards to an improvement in the sum originally insured. 

He complains that the prafits arising from the life-insurances have 

been transferred to the fire-insurers in the same society; and he 

intimates that, the latter being principally yearly customers, their 
good will has been purchased by dividing among them the profits 

. which ought to have been shared by the former: who, when once 

engaged, are so bound for life, unless they wish to relinquish all 

claims on the funds. | 
It is not our province to enter into the dispute between these 
parties: but we would certainly advise any person, who is intending 
to insure his life, to read the little pamphlet before us; because it will 
have the effect of putting him on his guard, and will point out the 
necessity of clearly comprehending the terms on which he is about 
to engage. — In enumerating the advantage of other societies, the 
writer refers particularly to the Norwich Union: but we are sorry 
to find, from advertisements which have lately appeared in the 

London papers, that all is not unity here; considerable dissatis- 

faction prevailing with respect to the application and deposit of 

the funds of that Society. 
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Art.25. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. Witha 
Selection from her Correspondence, and other unpublished 
Writings. By Miss Benger. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 1). 1s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

From the Hamiltons of Woodhall, Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton 
believed herself to be descended. Her father, a merchant, died 
in necessitous circumstances during the year 1759, leaving a 
widow and many children. Elizabeth was born in the year 
1756, at Belfast, and lost her mother in 1767. She was then gene- 
rously taken under the protection of her uncle and aunt Marshall, 
whose house stood in a lonely rural situation near Stirling in 
Scotland, to which town she daily walked for her schooling. ‘n 
her thirteenth year, she was withdrawn from the public school, 
and placed under the care of a domestic preceptress: but, when 
of age to go abroad, some relation invited her to Edinburgh, where 
she became acquainted with Dr. Moyse, and attended his chemical 
lectures. Mr. Marshall, meanwhile, removed to Ingram’s Crook. 

In 1772, the brother of Miss Hamilton obtained a cadetship in 
the East-India Company’s service; and the attempt to correspond 
with him, and to give him an account worth sending to the Indies 
of a Highland tour which she had undertaken, occasioned her 
first efforts at composition, which were shewn in the family and 
among acquaintance. The praise bestowed on them stimulated 
her to write ‘a sort of historic novel, in letters, concerning Lady 
Arabella Stuart. From correspondence dated in 1783, it appears 
that Mr. Charles Hamilton wished his sister to join him in Hin- 
dostan. The protection of a brother is always an honourable one, 
and might have led to some advantageous matrimonial connection : 
but Miss Hamilton could not bear the idea of setting out unac- 
companied. 

In 1786, Mr. Charles Hamilton returned to England, in impaired 
health, for the purpose of publishing his translation of the Hedaya, 
which was completed in 1791; and he died in the year following. 
Probably, his account of Oriental manners and prejudices muc 
contributed to suggest the Letters of a Hindoo Rajah, which 
Miss Hamilton first published in 1796, and which are deservedly 
admired for their poignant vivacity. In a delineation of the cha- 
racter of Percy, a beautiful tribute of regret is offered to her 
justly lamented brother. 

The Modern Philosophers, which appeared in 1800, is an infe- 
rior work ; sarcastic yet not lively, personal yet not dramatic: 
the times supported it, but support it no longer. 

Meritorious, and practically useful, though somewhat heavy 
works of Mrs. Hamilton are those on Education, such as the 
Leéters printed in 1801 ; the farther Letters addressed to the Daugh- 
ter of a Nobleman, in 1806; the Exercises in Religious Knowlege, 
1809; the Essays on the Elementary Principles of the Human 
Mind, 1812; and the Hints addressed to Patrons of . Public 
Schools, 1815. These books, however, are too full of metaphysics, 
of repetitions, and of subdivisions ; and they have a certain degree 
of pious dulness, which suggests the idea of their being re- 
miniscences of sermons. “ 
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The Memoirs of Agrippina were published in 1804: they. vary 
too much from true history, and ought not to have been undertaken 
by any person who could not read Latin. We recollect in one of 
the magazines of the time an epigram directed against this work, 
which rains thus: 


‘¢ Detested by thy prince Tiberius, 
Plagued with a wife the most imperious, 
Shov’d into Styx by Piso thy best friend ; 
And have a life thus d——d ill done 
By Miss Eliza H n:— 
Germanicus, thy woes are without end.” 


Next to the Letters of a Hindoo Rajah, the Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie, published at Edinburgh in 1808, form the most delightful 
work 7 this author ; and the latest which she can be said to have 
completed in the full possession of her health, faculties, and 
spirits. Notwithstanding several tours into Ireland, through 
London, Bath, and elsewhere, undertaken at different periods for 
the purpose of recovery, a dyspeptic complaint, of which gout 
was one prominent symptom, made heavy inroads on Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s comforts ; and it finally induced her to quit Edinburgh, where 
she most frequently resided, and to take up her abode at Har- 
rowgate, the mineral waters of which place had been strongly re- 
commended to her by physicians, There she died on the 23d 
of July 1816, in the sixtieth vear of her age. 

Such are the principal facts related with much detail in this spa- 
cious biographical memoir ; which contains moreover many entire 
letters of the deceased that were not intended for publication, and 
were not deserving of it. Several agreeable poems, however, are 
also interspersed, which display a command of the Scotish dia- 
lect. To the first volume are appended some Essays, not before 
collected, which had appeared in the Lounger, and the Breakfast- 
Table ; and which are good of their kind. To the second volume, 
which consists chiefly of unimportant letters, are added Remarks 
on the Book of the Revelation ; which are truly pious, but deficient 
in critical knowlege, and not honourable to the natural rationality of 
the fair writer. It would have been better if Miss Benger had 
entirely suppressed this tract, and annexed the previous two hun- 
dred ‘pages to the first volume; which would then have formed a 
sufficiently extensive memorial ofthis most conscientious, most 





principled, most industriously useful, and most zealously religious. 


author. 
SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 26. On the Advances in Knowledge, Freedom, and Morals, 
; the Reformation to the present Times. Preached to Young 
People, at the Meeting-House in Monkwell-Street, January 4. 

1818. By James Lindsay, D.D. 8vo. 1s.6d. Hunter. 

The very respectable author of this discourse adopts: the reverse 
of the proposition that past times were better than the present, 
and argues that the present are better than the past. Indeed, it 
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is too well known to need proof that, during the last three hun- 
dred years, a constant increase has been taking place in knowlege, 
and an unceasing improvement in all the arts of civilized life. 
Every thing that is valuable and useful, and all that most elevates 
or adorns individuals or society, must be more or less connected 
with the advancement of knowlege; for nothing that is truly good, 
or really ennobling, can come out of ignorance. If, then, we 
measure past times with the present by the relative degree of 
intellectual improvement, the existing period is as the glorious re- 
fulgence of day compared with the palpable obscuration of the 
darkest night. One of the most remarkable and cheering cha- 
racteristics of our times is, that ignorance is no longer considered 
as the best political engine for the government of man. ‘ The 
savage notion,’ says Dr. Lindsay, p. 17., ‘that the ignorance of the 
multitude is the strength of the state, which in my early days had 
numerous and open advocates, among those who deserved to be 
slaves themselves, because they wished to make slaves of others, 
is now held in comparative concealment, and exposed by public 
opinion to merited infamy.’ 

~ Of all the kinds of knowlege, none has certainly been so gene- 
rally diffused as that which may be denominated scriptural, or 
religious ; and, in this respect, the Bible-Society has operated like 
a sort of engine, with a wonderfully multiplied and multiplying 
power. ‘ Men of all persuasions,’ says Dr. L., ‘ seem now con- 
vinced that the best service they can render to Christianity, next 
to that of a virtuous life, is to contribute to the spread of that 
knowledge which will free it from its remaining fetters, and give 
it all its genuine influence over the heart.?—‘ The harshness of 
speculative dogmatism is daily softening, by joining in practical 
exertions for the support of principles which are common to all ; 
and even our controversial disputes, with a few exceptions, which 
meet from the public no great encouragement, are becoming less 
virulent in their spirit, and more courteous in their manner than 
at any former era.’ In these and in many other respects we 
coincide in opinion with this author, that former days were in- 
ferior to the times in which we live. 








CoRRESPONDENCE. 


‘ To the Evitor of the Montuty Review. 
‘ Sir, 

‘ I am obliged to you for pointing out any thing which by a miscon- 
struction might have had a different effect from what I intended, in my 
Introduction to Botany, and I beg leave to assure you that the Fourth 
Edition of that Work, now in the press, is free from the objection al- 


luded to. I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
‘ Norwich, Feb. 8. 1819. J. E. Smira, 





‘ To the Epirors of the Montuty Review. 
‘ Gentlemen, 
* On reading your Number for November last, I was struck with your 
remarks on the religious sentiments of Morris Birkbeck, and sinha > 1 a 
sa 
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satisfied without making a few observations on them. That he was edu- 
cated a Quaker is undoubtedly true; but he has long ceased to be a 
member of that Society; and though I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
him to be able to say whether he may retain any sentiments which were 
gained from that source, I certainly can assert that indifference to Public 
Worship could not be one of them. 

‘ As a Society the Friends hold this duty sacred, and earnestly enforce 
it on all connected with them; not only considering it as a social duty 
but as a solemn acknowledgment of allegiance to our Great Creator, and 
one means by which we are to seek renewal of strength for his_service. 

‘ William Penn has afforded us an instance to the point ; when he took 
a colony into the wilderness, he did not leave them as insolated beings 
without the sweet consolation of public “ social worship :” on the con- 
trary, we are told, “they worshipped in tents until they were able to build 
meeting houses ;” thus giving an example to all his followers of strict 
attention to this important duty, at the same time securing to each sect 
the right of performing it in the mode they might consider as most 
consistent with the Divine commands. 

‘ You are right in supposing the Quakers to have an entire disappro- 
bation of preaching for hire, considering it as inconsistent with the 
Gospel-dispensation : but mistaken in asserting them to consider all who 
receive pay either from the state or the people as “ wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing, and children of the man of sin :” on the contrary, they believe 
many of each description to be actuated by far nobler motives than a 
love of gain, and that numbers are to be found among the different sects of 
Christians who are truly ministers of the Gospel, endeavouring to divide 
the word to every man ‘severally as he hath need, and to be examples to 
their flock in all Christian virtue. 

‘ As attendance on Public Worship is a practice which the Quakers are 
earnestly desirous of promoting in other societies as well as their own, 
you will, I have do doubt, admit the propriety of their wishing through 
the medium of your pages to correct a statement which appears to 
convey sentiments so entirely opposed to their views. 

* Feb. 9. 1819. * A Memper or THE Society oF FRIENDS.’ 

It is not our intention that S. Y. shall be ¢ entirely forgotten: 
but he rightly alludes to the multitude of demands on our atten- 
tion, and we must request him to favour us by making some pro- 
portionate demand, reluctant as it may be, on his own patience. 








An old Friend with an old Face shall (D. V.) have some of his 
wrinkles ‘*‘ wreathed into smiles,” as far as the gratification of the 
wish expressed in his letter can produce that effect, when our next 
number salutes him. 





*,* The Appenpix to Vol. ]xxxvii. was published with our last 
Number, and was occupied by a variety of interesting articles in 
Foreign Literature. 





a? Subscribers to the GenERAL INDEX tothe New Series of the 
Monthly Review, and all possessors of setts of that gn of’ the 
work, are requested to apply speedily for copies of so necessary 


a key to this multifarious record of literature, without whic 
their setts will not be complete; a very limited number of the 
Index having been printed. 
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